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COMES TO 
ISRAEL 


An Ad Hoc Committee of Israeli students have 
arranged a demonstration at 3.0 pm on Saturday, 
March 3, at the Israeli Embassy (2 Palace Green, 
W8, nearest tube: Kensington High Street) to 
demand the release of Halil Tuama and other 
Palestinians now in detention in Israel. This is 
linked to a demand for political self-determination 
for the Palestinians. 


Tuama, the Arab student leader, was to be tried on 
February 28 on charges of entering East Jerusa- 
lem without a permit, and of sheltering Ahmed 
Kalifa, an East Jerusalem Palestinian arrested two 
weeks earlier on charges of distributing leaflets 
advocating non-cooperation with the Israeli 
authorities. The trial will be before a military 
court under the 1948 Emergency Regulations 
(invented by the British to fight the Jewish 
underground). 


Ahmed Kalifa is known as the chief ideologue of 
the Kaumin el Arab, an organisation advocating 
civil disobedience and non-cooperation with the 
Israeli authorities. Before they were arrested, 
Tuama and Kalifa met frequently in public and 
made no attempt to hide the fact. When Kalifa’s 
organisation was declared “hostile” and auto- 
matically banned, most of its members were 
arrested. It is not known yet how many Arab 
intellectuals and political leaders are in detention, 
but it is certain that a considerable number are 
held on unspecified charges under the Emergency 
Regulations. 


Tuama himself was not in fact originally detained 
under the Emergency Regulations (as previously 
reported 'in Peace News) but the police were given 
an automatic 15-day detention order, renewed 
three times, by a judge of the District Court after 
declaring that Tuama was a threat to the security 
of the state. The charges against him are, how- 
ever, under the Emergency Regulations, of which 
B. Joseph, later Israeli Minister of Justice, said in 
1946: 


“|, . The question is: shall we all be subjected 
to official terror or will there be freedom to the 
individual? . . . No citizen is safe from being 
imprisoned for life without trial .. . the right of 
appeal is abolished .. . the powers of the admin- 
istration to exile anyone, anytime, are unlimited. 
... There is no need to commit any offence; a 
decision taken in some office, is all that is 
needed... . One cannot demand of a citizen to 
abide by a law that places him outside all civil 
legality.” 
It seems that the Israeli authorities are anxious 
to give a semblance of legality to the Tuama case 
because he was well known through press articles 
advocating a political settlement of the Israeli- 
Arab dispute. Nevertheless, he represents two 
tendencies dangerous to the Israeli establishment: 
the coming together of the West Bank and East 
Bank Palestinians to form a united front; and the 
prow ie attractions of their political programme 
or Israeli intellectuals. 


It is as important to discredit Tuama and Kalifa as 
it is to keep them out of harm’s way. The recent 
deposition of Shukairy as leader of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation is only one symptom of 
the shift of Palestinian militancy from a military 
to a political programme. The Israelis rightly see 
this as a more serious threat. They can deal easily 
with an out-and-out Arab nationalist. It is not so 
easy for them to act against a serious political 
movement. 

BILL HILLIER 


TO FASCISM 


There is no need to be coy about it. Unless some 
broad alliance of Members of Parliament comes 
across with manly indignation on Thursday and 
throws the Commonwealth Immigrants Bill out of 
court with the contempt it properly deserves, our 
country will become the new de jure racist State. 
The venality and shoddy fraudulence of this 
Wilson Administration is almost beyond belief. 
Consider the shameful dialectic by which it oper- 
ates on this question of Asian immigrants from 
Kenya. (1) The Cabinet and the bought liberals 
speak the rhetoric of racial equality but more 
profoundly they desire internal harmony and 
peace. (2) They finally yield with supine acquies- 
cence to the hysterical demands of the worst and 
most unbalanced members of the political com- 
munity—Powell, Sandys, Shadow Cabinet, and 
the lunatic fascist fringe—people who are very 
adept at inciting maximum pressure and social 
discord in the interest of racism. (3) They know 
in advance that the immigrant community in this 
country—especially the small Kenyan immigrant 
community—does not have the strength or co- 
hesion necessary to create counter-pressures that 
will be more forceful and embarrassing than the 
pressures of racist reaction. Result—indifference 
and unconcern combined with an arrogant and 
cowardly style of bullying that would make Colin 
Jordan proud. 


We are talking about a little something called 
rights—human rights. This is what it boils down 
to—though, as usual, the issue at stake is being 
rapidly obscured behind a smokescreen of legal 
and constitutional technicalities. Two weeks ago 
in this paper Kevin McGrath wrote: “Can a so- 
called Labour government really be going to turn 
a couple of hundred thousand unoffending British 
citizens into stateless persons on purely racist 
grounds? Rhetorical pause, broken by an unmis- 
takeable ‘Yes’.” It’s small comfort to learn that 
his prediction was dead right. For it is now 
government policy to promote and enact a Bill 
that deprives Asians in Kenya of their right to 
benefit from British citizenship. This deprivation 
will be brought about on the grounds of skin- 
colour. The Bill is blatantly discriminatory. It 
contains no machinery for the hearing of appeals. 
It creates from legitimate holders of British pass- 
ports an humiliating and debased category of 
refugees and displaced persons. It abrogates 
obligations to the non-African population of 
Kenya undertaken in 1963. It destroys the right of 
children to join their parents and the right of old 
people to have the support of their young. And 
this swinish piece of political engineering is being 
rushed indecently through Parliament within the 
space of three days! / 


Non-society 


Naturally, if government policy emphatically 
denies that human rights are important or special, 
we must expect it to be domineering and totali- 
tarian in every other respect, with regard to 
liberty, happiness, justice, community, fraternity, 
equality, or any other human Good. And it is here 
—precisely here, it seems to me—that the very 
real and vast evil of this Bill resides. We are 
concerned here with more than narrow partisan 
issues. We are concerned here with more than the 
persecution of one single group of people. We are 
concerned with the issue of human freedom in our 
society and our kind of world. And the evil that 
is basic and intrinsic to this Bill is precisely the 
evil of condemning people according to categories. 


The Commonwealth Immigrants Bill selects one 
group of people—Kenya Asians—and imposes on 
all those who are presumed to fall within this 
category limitations and obligations which remove 
or restrict rights and protections which they 
otherwise share as our fellow-citizens. To limit or 
remove human rights is, to that extent, to destroy 
the person. Divorced from the context of rights 
and roles in society, the person cannot exist. 
Remove rights partially and the person is partially 
destroyed. Remove rights totally and the 
person not only may be utterly destroyed but is 
utterly destroyed. To remove rights according to 
category is to destroy people by category without 
any regard whatever for the actual innocence or 


SPORT 


An Asian girl grips her British passport as she 
waits patiently at Nairobi Airport for an air- 
plane which will bring her to Britain before 
the immigration curb begins. Readers who hold 
passports will be familiar with the words in- 
side. “ Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs requests and 
requires in the name of Her Majesty all those 
whom it may concern to allow the bearer to 
pass freely without let or hindrance and to 
afford the bearer such assistance and protec- 
tion as may be necessary ”’. 


guilt of the person involved. When identification 
and association effectually determine whose rights 
are to be removed—and consequently who is to 
be destroyed—then not only are the selected vic- 
tims destroyed but society itself is destroyed. And 
this, literally, is fascism! because to condemn 
people by categories is to make the social process 
itself a criminal act which is subversive of the 
capacity of society to exist! 


This is what the Germans did to themselves when 
they accepted, adapted and accomodated to, and 
eventually supported Hitler’s mad-dog extermina- 
tion of the Jews. Society became non-society. 
People became non-people. And this is what our 
“elected representatives’ in Parliament will be 
helping to do if they allow this Bill to pass. One of 
our biggest mistakes has been to indulge the myth 
that the Germans acted the way they did because 
they were Germans. On the contrary, they acted 
that way because they had adapted and accomo- 
dated themselves comfortably to a social structure 
that condemned people according to categories. I 
do not want to overstate this matter. We are by 
no means a fascist State. Wilson and Callaghan 
aren’t fascists. But the time to refuse to go along 
with the condemnation of people by categories is 
early and not late. So far we have not heard much 
from Labour Members on this issue: they have not 
rallied nearly hard enough and there has been no 
angry confrontation. If only for their own sakes, 
they ought to come to their senses before the end 
of the week—otherwise, they will have confirmed 
the fact that rights are not bestowed but won and 
wrested and it will be time to mutiny and revo- 
lutionise! 

RoGER BARNARD 
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German extremism 


Erich Fried (Peace News, February 
2) speaks of the recent growth of 
right-wing extremism in West Ger- 
many. 


While the Grand Coalition has no 
doubt contributed to the growth of 
the NPD, I fear that the student Left 
—unintentionally, of course—is also 
partly guilty. 

There is far too little contact and com- 
mon cause made between student 
organisations like SDS and dissatisfied 
workers. Of course, the press, especi- 
ally that of Springer, uses “ divide and 
rule” tactics to alienate radical 
students from the rest of the com- 
munity; but only too often the 
students themselves do not seem to 
give enough thought to the reactions 
of workers and others to their 
activities. 

For instance, there was, on February 
3, a large non-violent sit-down in West 
Berlin against the Greek dictatorship. 
Afterwards, some participants began 
an unplanned riot, a pointless game of 
hide-and-seek with the police, in the 
city centre, which brought traffic to a 
standstill and alienated the public. It 
also played straight into the hands of 
the Springer press, who could then 
almost ignore the non-violent demon- 
stration. 

Thus the German public (especially 
in West Berlin, where 70% of them 
buy Springer’s papers) gets a mis- 
leading impression of the Left as a 
gang of tearaways, starts moralising 
and demands “law and order”. This 
provides fertile ground for the seeds 
of NPD propaganda. 

Trevor Garrod, 

West Berlin 19, 

Am Rupenhorn 1. 

See also page 10. 


Non-Violent Action 


Aidan Foster-Carter is distressed at 
the expenditure of money by the 
group “Non-Violent Action in Viet- 
nam” when money is so needed for 
other things. As one who was with 
this project from the beginning I 
sympathise deeply, and am deeply 
disappointed that we were not able to 
do what we set out to do. Neverthe- 
less, some considerations have been 

ut to me since my return. 

me, suggested by someone who did 
not support us, is that this money 
given to us might not have been given 
for anything else. Another is that our 
attempt was a new approach which 
may lead ‘to future good work tin the 
struggle against war. 
Having spent years trying to persuade 
others, and mainly politicians, to try 
different means than arms to counter 
violence, I believe now that we may be 
able to do far more by personally and 
practically offering non-violence. 
We went to the Far East believing 
that three of our party were certainly 
going to be allowed to go to Hanoi, 
and hoping that they would be able to 
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arrange for the rest of us to follow 
and work alongside our Vietnamese 
brothers and sisters, sharing the dan- 
gers of the bombardment with them. 
Four days after our arrival in Phnom 
Penh the news came that even the 
three were not to be allowed to go to 
Hanoi. 


Suppose that not only our small 
group of twenty-six British volunteers 
had come, but also, say, ten groups of 
fifty people each from other countries, 
all urgently wanting to prove their 
solidarity, to the death if need be, 
with other suffering human beings? 
Would not this number of people from 
all over the world perhaps have pre- 
vailed and achieved admittance, in 
spite of the danger, to North Vietnam? 
(Such groups should arrange to bring 
their own food supplies, and doctors.) 
And even if not allowed in, would not 
such an international effort have done 
something to stop the war? A num- 
ber of Americans have told me they 
believed even our English group 
would have had an effect. 


It looks as though we need a Peace 
Army for non-violent intervention. 
There seems an opportunity for us, 
now, to take a personal, risky part in 
stopping violence. Let us get on, as 
rapidly as possible, in forming a 
Peace Corps, trained in non-violent 
action, and ready to go where there is 
trouble, to prevent violence from 
actually breaking out. 

Peggy Smith, 

39 Wood Lane, 

London N6. 


Sydney Silverman 


It was good to read the tribute to 
Sydney Silverman and his great work 
for the abolition of the death penalty, 
but I would like to feel that, in his 
memory, we got the history right. It 
was long before the establishment of 
the National Committee for Abolition 
that Sydney Silverman first raised his 
voice against hanging. He moved, at 
the report stage of the Criminal 
Justice Bill in 1948, the amendment to 
add a clause providing for the suspen- 
sion of the death penalty. He was 
seconded by Christopher Hollis, a Con- 
servative MP, and after an all-party 
debate and a free vote the House of 
Commons earried this amendment. It 
did so despite a strong plea by the 
Labour Home Secretary Chuter Ede to 
defeat it—Chuter Ede had supported 
abolition before the war and did so 
again later, on Silverman’s private 
Bill. The government while conceding 
a free vote asked its members to op- 
pose the motion but Cripps, Bevan 
and others refused ‘to do so and it was 
agreed that they might abstain. They 
did so by absenting themselves from 
the House, but Edith Summerskill, 
David Hardman and others made their 
abstention public by sitting on the 
front benches throughout the division. 
It was after this that the House of 
Lords brought up the backwoodsmen 
to defeat the amendment, but they 
need not have bothered for the 
Labour Lord Chancellor was against 
it. It- was then that the Lord Chief 
Justice (Lord Goddard) stated that he 
and all his fellow judges were ‘against 
abolition—a statement which had to 
be corrected the following day. 

When Sydney Silverman introduced 
his private Bill and carried the Com- 
mons with this, the Lords did not 
bring up anybody to defeat it; they 
were not given the chance to do so 
for the Conservative government re- 
fused to provide any parliamentary 
time for the Bill to be dealt with in 
the Lords, and so it lapsed. It was a 
shocking piece of parliamentary prac- 
tice to prevent free discussion of an 
issue of great public interest. 

One of the most vivid memories of 
1948 was the sight of the tiny Sydney 


Silverman repeatedly baiting Winston 
Churchill to say what he would do 
about murderers; he could get no 
satisfactory answer. 

Frank Dawtry, 

2 Limes Road, 

Weybridge, Surrey. 


Dead but not buried 


What sickens mankind today is the 
smell from the decomposing body of 
God, which sought to be buried in 
mankind, that it might fertilise in us 
the seeds. of his kingdom. But we, 
fearful of its lifegiving power, neglect 
this sacred duty. However, others are 
beginning to do it for us, and they 
sneak up like Antigone, people like 
Blake, Nietzsche, and now the death 
of God theologians, to throw handfuls 
of earth on the swollen corpse. But we 
chase them away, for the smell of 
death is sweet to us. 


The condition of the Christian Church 
can be likened to another parable 
(Luke XI 24-26). The mystery reli- 
gions, the supreme being, the state, 
Yahweh, all ideas which had outlived 
their usefulness to man but were un- 
willing to die, were wandering in the 
wilderness. Greek philosophy, which 
held that ideas were eternal but that 
man was mortal, gathered them up 
and brought them into the church, 
and, exactly as Christ had foretold, 
“ the last state of that man was worse 
than the first.” 


What theologian today believes in the 
Supreme Being? Maritian perhaps. 
But as Roger Garaudy has shown, this 
is the only thing that stands between 
us and the humanists. Even Karl 
Rahner SJ defines God as “ the absol- 
uate future of mankind”. Leslie 
Dewart in The Future of Belief says 
“we must conceive of God as histori- 
cal or not at all”, and although “a 
reality present to being”, he denies 
quite categorically that God either 
exists or is a being. Further back 
even St John of the Cross spoke of his 
mystical experience of God as Void or 
Nothingness, and the Emptiness of 
the Universe terrified Pascal. 
Whether these other concepts of God 
are real I neither know nor care, but 
God as he is currently conceived by 
Christians is an obstacle to human 
liberation. This concept sanctifies all 
authority, legitimises every status 
quo, and stigmatises every creative 
moral act of man as “sin” and “ re- 
bellion”’. The Christian Church has 
brought the human race to the brink 
of extermination because she has not 
yet accepted Christ’s sacrifice. 

Peter Lumsden, 

23d South Villas, 

London NWI. 


Art and pop 


Mr Hunt is surely confused in his use 
of the word “irrational”. There is 
nothing irrational about the expres- 
sion of strong feelings in a debate. It 
is, however, irrational to dismiss the 
psychoanalytical writers to whom I 
refer as “ quacks ’’. Is Mr Hunt certain 
that the Paediatric Section of the 
Royal Society of Medicine would 
appoint a quack as President? Or does 
Dr Winnicott only count as a quack 
for Mr Hunt in his other role as 
President of the British Psychoanaly- 
tical Society? 

I am puzzled by Mr Hunt’s anger 
over my rejection of his offer to join 
him in some teaching. Who does he 
think he is? I receive about three 
requests a week from people as active 
as he is, and if I accepted them all I 
would do nothing else. Does he mean 
I haven’t had enough teaching ex- 
perience? I was a full-time teacher for 
over ten years, in adult education, in- 


cluding a junior LCC Evening Insti- 
tute, discussion method courses, 
teacher refreshment, a bad secondary 
modern school, WEA courses for farm 
and factory workers, University Extra- 
mural work, a village college, and two 
years’ experimental work with a 
“bottom stream”. I have never writ- 
ten a book telling others how to teach: 
I have only tried to offer teachers the 
help I know they need. I am not at the 
moment writing about teaching, but 


about symbolism, psychology and 
philosophy. And I am doing some 
teaching. 


I did not join Mr Hunt because I felt 
that my contribution would be lost in 
an atmosphere in which the whole 
cultural issue, as I see it, had been 
sold down the river beforehand. 
Fundamentally, as Mr Hunt’s dismissal 
of a distinguished mind such as Win- 
nicott’s shows, he has no respect for 
learning and thought. He dismisses 
me because I sit here and write: 
Winnicott’s seven books and 190 
papers on medical issues are mere 
“quackery ”. It all ties up with his 
preference for television and the 
magic of ‘‘ pop”. 

Apparently not even Peace News can 
stand it if one speaks out on such 
issues. People like Arthur Arnold find 
it “tractarian” to speak of “ inner 
and outer worlds” and “the battle 
against corruption ”. The intellectual 
world must have suffered a disarming 
corruption of its own. All around us 
is the exploitation of primitive sym- 
bolism, as in the Bonnlie and Clyde 
fashion and the James Bond syn- 
drome: violent impulses as a solution 
to problems of identity are being 
made socially acceptable. This paral- 
lels the insane phenomenon of ‘the 
Vietnam war such ‘as shooting badly 
wounded prisoners. The “pop” art 
which Mr Hunt admires contributes 
to the same dissociation of feeling and 
conscience. Those who object to one’s 
denunciations of these things are 
surely behaving like those Germans 
in the late thirties who could pretend 
that there weren’t any concentration 
camps really, or like those who be- 
lieved that “Hitler did good”. The 
same false-solution joint is being 
served in a different gravy, that’s all. 
David Holbrook, 

Ducklake, ’ 

Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 


1914-18 documents 


This department has for some time 
been making a collection of docu- 
ments relating to the first world war. 
We have a large library of tape re- 
cordings of conscientious objectors’ 
memories and the papers of the Union 
of Democratic Control. John Saville, 
Reader in Economic History, is the 
organiser of the enterprise. 

We should like, before they are dis- 
persed, to make collections of letters, 
printed material and any other matter 
relating to the experiences during 
1914-18 of the conscientious objectors. 
We should be glad to have original 
material to keep in our university 
library for the use of students, but we 
are also entirely willing to make 
copies of material and return it at an 
early date 

We are acting both in the cause of 
historical scholarship and also of 
preserving the accounts of suffering 
and heroism during that period. Any- 
one who might help us should write 
to John Saville at the address below. 
David Rubinstein, 

Lecturer in Social History, 

The University, Hull, Yorks. 


Deadline for letters is 
Monday. Shorter letters 
run less risk of being cut. 


ee 


1. Elliott’s 
electronic 
fence 


1. “In the cold air of an English 
February it is very hard to see how 
Vietnam could ever become a major 
issue in British politics. If our inter- 
ests are involved at all, which is 
arguable, the involvement is at many 
removes, and we are already being 
protected to the best of its ability by 
the greatest Power on earth”— 
Auberon Waugh in The Spectator, 
February 16. 


2. ‘British electronic interests are 
bidding for the American contract to 
build the McNamara fence in Viet- 
nam—a barrier the length of the 
Demilitarised Zone that is to be built 
in a new attempt to restrict infiltra- 
tion from the North into South Viet- 
nam. ... Pentagon experts in Wash- 
ington are at present considering one 
scheme submitted to them by Ellott- 
Automation, but no commitments 
have been made so far. The equip- 
ment is now undergoing field trials 
in Korea. . . . The Elliott offer was 
submitted as part of the Anglo- 
American offset agreement. .. . 
Elliott-Automation claims that with 
its Tobias equipment one man with a 
single instrument can keep watch on 
a front 10 miles long ”’—The Sunday 
Times Business News, February 18. 
3. Elliott-Automation Ltd, 34 Port- 
land Place, London W1: Telephone 
01-580 5522. Chairman & Managing 
Director, Sir Leon Bagrit, same 
address, PO Box 2LS: Private address, 
UCESs Terrace House, Upper Terrace, 
ampstead, London NW3. Elliott- 
Automation merged last year with 
English-Electric (English Electric 


House, The Strand, London WC2, 
01-240 1234) and the Public Rela- 
tions Officer is Mr Brothers. 


Who says 


Britain 


isnt involved in 


Vietnam ? 


Three stories that indicate otherwise 


2. Defence Department 
grants on the campus 


The US armed forces probably pay out 
millions of dollars to universities in 
Britain every year in the form of 
research grants. In addition universi- 
ties are doing research paid for by 
Dow Chemical Company (the napalm 
people). 


Manchester University has been paid 
$1,452,839 during the last ten years, 
from American sources, all but 
$40,000 of this by the armed forces, 
$7,000 so far from Dow. 


Hull University has received from the 
US forces $155,721 from 1962 up until 
this year. This year alone $64,821 has 
been received. If all 45 British Uni- 
versities receive grants of this order, 
the total must be about $3 million per 
year—and the Hull grant is well 
under half the Manchester one. 


Sheffield is another university where 
research financed by the US Defence 
Department has been going on for a 
number of years. 


What singles these three universities 
out is not that they are unusual in the 
amount of Defence Department loot 
they come in for, but that students at 
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them have started digging around, 
finding the facts, and kicking up a 
fuss. 

Naturally all three sets of university 
authorities deny that they are doing 
anything that would help the Ameri- 
cans in Vietnam. 

“No research in the Chemistry De- 
partment has got a sufficiently direct 
connection with warfare for it to be 
in any way noteworthy” said Prof 
Chapman, head of the Chemistry 
Department in Hull, which is getting 
money from the USAF to finance 
Prof Baldwin’s research in the field 
of combustion. 


At the same university work in the 
Bio-chemistry Department is justified 
on the grounds that it will be of great 
use to the food industry, can be done 
most cheaply in England, and does not 
relate to germ warfare. Presumably 
the US Army is just financing it out 
of the goodness of its heart. 


The same goes for the other universi- 
ties. “We do accept grants from the 
United States for research, but none 
of this has any connection with the 
Vietnam war, ” said Prof Robson, vice- 
chancellor of Sheffield. 


“ All the grants are for work in fun- 
damental science; all are for work the 
nature of which is determined by the 
university” say Manchester Univers- 
ity authorities (one doubts if the 
Defence Department would continue 
paying out if it was not satisfied it 
was getting its money’s worth). “ All 
lead to free publication. The fact that 
some processes or materials on which 
scientists work could be applied in 
war is entirely coincidental. No work 
in the University of Manchester has 
any conceivable connection with any 
such application.” (In other words the 
Defence Department is wasting the 
American taxpayers’ money, even on 
its own terms.) 


Reassurances like this are not going 
to satisfy those students who have 
raised the issue. They should only 
serve to whet the curiosity of their 
opposite numbers in the other 43 
British universities. (Let us know 
what you find out.) 

Tony Hills of Hull University Vietnam 
Action Committee writes “We are 
still getting more information about 
the work, and do not accept that it 
has no affect on the Vietnam war.” 


Even if work is not directly useful! to 
the forces in the short term—which 
has by no means been disproved in 
all cases—British Universities who 
take on Defence Department research 
cannot help but help the American 
war effort. 

They free American research depart- 
ments to carry out work that is beyond 
question helping the Vietnam war 
machine. In addition it is much 
cheaper for the Defence Department 
—or Dow Chemical Company for that 
matter—to carry out research in this 
country than in America. In fact, 
British scientists who take on research 
from the Defence Department, how- 
ever innocent, are helping finance 
American scientists working directly 
on weapon development. 
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3. Wight 
hovercraft 


foil reds 


Kevin McGrath writes: Hovercraft 
are among the more succesful and 
deadly toys of the Americans in Viet- 
nam—much to the profit of the 
British Hovercraft Corporation (BHC) 
who supplied the basis of the SK5, 
which is now being built in America 
under licence (which means that for 
every one turned out by Bell in 
Buffalo, BHC gets a healthy cut). 
For the citizens of the Isle of Wight, 
the hovercraft which formed the basis 
for the SK5 is a regular sight—BHC 
have their factory at Cowes on the 
island, and their SR N5 and SR N6 are 
used for ferries and pleasure trips. 
Which explains why in the February 
3 issue of ‘their local paper, the Isle of 
Wight County Press, ‘there was a 
lengthy illustrated story telling how 
the island-built hovercraft was helping 
the American war-effort. Good clean 
adventurous stuff. 
“The Plain of Reeds, Republic of 
Vietnam, will never make the holiday 
brochures,” writes the breezy County 
Press reporter. “It is a mass of 
swampy terrain, of high grass and 
trees, of dirty water and clinging mud, 
where Communist raiders live and 
plan their evil deeds. 
“ For the allied soldiers hunting them 
down iit meant miles of slow, labor- 
ious tramping with booby traps, bul- 
lets, snake-bites and leeches as the 
only reward for the unwary. There 
was no other way.” 
But the Isle of Wight to the rescue! 
“Three ugly but deadly ducklings 
came skimming over the Plain, sharks’ 
teeth painted across their fronts, .50 
calibre machine guns for their fangs.” 
He goes on to give a jolly account of 
what a marvellous job the hovercraft 
are doing. “ The advantage the Ameri- 
can evaluators have over their British 
counterparts ... is that they have a 
real war in which to baptise the fight- 
ing hovercraft [Baptism of Blood one 
presumes ].” , 
“As yet the Communists have found 
no way in which to deal with this war 
bird which has chalked up some im- 
pressive results.” The bag in two 
weeks: “ They killed 23 Communists, 
destroyed 71 enemy sampans, 71 land 
structures and a propaganda printing 
press, discovered and checked 194 
bunkers and captured 11 Communists, 
200 rounds of ammunition, 33 hand 
grenades, five rifles, six outboard 
motors and 60 Ibs of documents.” And 
the intrepid crew armed only with 
machine guns and a 70 mph hover- 
craft up against five rifles and 71 
sampans! 
In between times the resourceful crew 
found time to mend one of the hover- 
craft with a beer can iin ‘true Boy’s 
Own Paper style. And it all ends with 
a pat on the back for the local boys: 
“Isle of Wight workmen began the 
chain that has taken them to Viet- 
nam where they are reducing allied 
casualties, comforting terrorised 
civilians and giving the Communists 
one of their biggest headaches.” 
So don’t forget, they’re Backing 
Britain and helping the Balance of 
Payments! But what was that I heard 
about Britain not being involved in 
Vietnam? 


RELUCTANT 
SERVICEMEN 


A report and proposals for reform by 
the Nation Council for Civil 
Liberties 

2s (postage 3d) or 21s dozen (post 
free). 

Housmans Bookshop, 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
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STANSTED 


One cheer for democracy 
and on to round two 


So much for those who say that it’s 
futile to keep on fighting when the 
government is determined. The de- 
lightful sight of Ministers of the 
Crown having to eat their words over 
Stansted and actually un-break a few 
promises is about the only cheerful 
thing to have happened in national or 
international politics this year. 


Not that the quite exceptional out- 
come of the struggle should disguise 
the fact that it is quite exceptional. 
Hasty conclusions on the lines, “‘ This 
shows that British democracy works,” 
just don’t stand up. For once, the 
exception does prove the rule. All the 
Stansted case has shown is that 
British democracy hardly ever does 
work—but that, on occasion, it can be 
made to appear to work, if you know 
all the rules, 


And of course—like Oxford Dons pro- 
tecting Christchurch Meadow—those 
who led the anti-Stansted fight knew 
the rules, and had the contacts. They 
used them brilliantly, step-by-step, 
always a new well-publicised ploy, just 
when the public’s interest was fading. 


The fact that the government hadn’t a 
leg to stand on isn’t really important. 
It hasn’t got a leg to stand on most of 
the time, but it still manages to stand. 
Universal press condemnation cer- 
tainly helped, and so did the straight 
party political bit, once the Tories 
realised which way the wind was 
blowing, and abandoned the project 
they originally dreamed up. - 

But the main factor was superb pub- 
lic relations, and lobbying in depth 
where it mattered, among the experts. 
Whether a majority of people in the 
area were opposed to the coming of 
the airport, as has always been sug- 
gested, I incline to doubt. In the case 
of Harlow, which was quoted as proof 
that opposition was not restricted to 
landowners and Tory countryfolk, I 
am certain a large majority were in 
favour (basing my opinion on a straw 
poll of 100 passersby). But those who 
want the airport were not articulate 
and organised, they weren’t in local 
councils, etc. Hence, a somewhat 
spurious appearance of unanimity. 


None of which makes the government 
climb-down any the less welcome. But 
it should be welcomed in the first 
place because the policy was disas- 
trous, and had been arrived at un- 
justly in terms of the rules of the 
game; and because it demonstrates 
openly that power does not lie in 
Parliament, and that the most effec- 
tive way of working for change is 
likely to be through extra-parliament- 
ary means. In this case the means 
were legal and respectable. I am sure 
that if these had failed, escalation into 
less legal and less politically respect- 
able means would have developed. 


More blood 
for 
Medical Aid 


The Medical Aid Committe for Viet- 
nam is fast realising that many more 
blood collection sessions will have to 
be organised in London. There are 
also strong suggestions that sessions 
will have to be made in other centres 
throughout England and Wales. 

Last Sunday at Camden more than 
340 people gave blood and about 70 
were turned away because there was 
insufficient time and equipment. 
Medical Aid Committee collects medi- 
cal and surgical equipment for North 
Vietnam and the areas controlled by 
the National Liberation Front. 


Regional nationalism may be a joke 
today, but even that could change 
given the right stimulus. 


What it does not demonstrate, I re- 
peat, is that democracy works, be- 
ae democracy just never came into 
it. 

And of course, the pro-Stanstedites 
have not been beaten yet. It is possi- 
ble even that the Stansted site might 
be the best, and that the new inquiry 
might rightly find it so, though I am 
very doubtful. What is much more 
likely is that, given the determination 


of the government (read Ministry of 
Defence) not to give up its firing 
range at Shoeburyness, the inquiry 
might on those grounds reject Foul- 
ness, and choose Stansted as the 
second best alternative, or that even 
after another inquiry comes down 
against Stansted, the government 
might reject its findings, to save 
Shoeburyness. 

That is where we would have to come 
in — and we should learn from the 
experience of those who have forced 
the fresh inquiry. Kevin McGraTH 


CBW escalates 


Robert Hurwitt reports: London 
played host last week to a two-day 
conference on chemical and biological 
warfare, called “ CBW” by the parti- 
cipants. Some 200 doctors, chemists, 
and biologists from England, Sweden, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland 
and the United States took part in a 
detailed discussion on these univers- 
ally condemned weapons which pro- 
vide employment for many of their 
fellow scientists. 


The image of Vietnam hung over the 
procedings. Some of the speakers 


Ourselves 


and 
yourselves 


In next week’s Peace News, we shall 
be landing a fairly hefty readership 
survey on you. We wouldn’t tell you 
in advance, though, if we didn’t ex- 
pect numbers of you to wince at the 
sight. 

So we want to prestructure your res- 
ponse just a little (all you who on 
principle refuse to have your opinions 
reduced to an insensitive capsule- 
prejudice—i.e. signify: yes/no/unde- 
cided) by asking that you make yet 
another special effort for Peace News. 
Overcome for the sake of our paper 
whatever it is that may cause you 
normally to resist the process of cate- 
gorising your opinions into the mail 
for some anonymous computer to 
make statistics out of. 


Why, then, do we want statistics on 
our readers’ habits and attitudes? 


It should be clear that the nature of 
Peace News has changed over the 
years. We want to find out whether 
you like us and what you object to. 
We want to find out where you con- 
sider our coverage is strong and 
where you consider we are neglectful; 
where you are and who you are. 
Where should we look for more of 
you? And so on. 


Out of this we hope to produce a 
better Peace News. We don’t guaran- 
tee to please all of you. With such an 
extraordinary and diverse collection 
of people as we imagine read our 
paper, we couldn’t expect to excite 
every reader every week, and we 
anticipate that some of you are so dis- 
appointed, bored or infuriated by us, 
that you are on the point of giving up 
the paper. 


But whatever it is, do fill in our sur- 
vey. This is, we believe, our first in 
32 years, sO you may have to wait a 
long time for the next one. 

THE EDITORS 


treated Vietnam as simply the most 
glaring example of this form of war- 
fare since World War I. Others feared 
that American use in Vietnam of non- 
lethal “‘incapacitating ” gases (which 
are quite lethal in heavy concentra- 
tion) and arsenic-based defoliants has 
opened the door to the more general 
spread of CBW. This fear is an im- 
portant one, given the fact that many 
more nations have the capability for 
CBW than for nuclear warfare—and 
the results of, say, germ warfare 
would be almost as catastrophic. 


The spread of the use of napalm today 
is a case in point. It is being used, not 
only in Vietnam, but it was reported 
in use by Israel against Egypt, more 
recently by Nigeria against Biafra and, 
according to ‘the Christian Science 
Monitor, by Portugal against ‘the 
rebels in Guinea. Few of the scientists 
present at the CBW conference would 
classify napalm as a chemical weapon. 
But Dr F. Kahn, of the University of 
Paris Faculty of Medicine, argued 
that napalm and phosphorous bombs 
are chemical weapons since the one 
kills most frequently by suffocation, 
burning up all the oxygen in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and phosphorous, 
when it does not incinerate its vic- 
tim, gets into the bloodstream and can 
cause a slow death. 


An even more important considera- 
tion for the conference was the strong 
evidence of the use of nerve or mus- 
tard gas against the Royalists in the 
Yemen. Suspicion points to Egyptian 
use, but the Egyptians denied this 
several times, stating that they would 
welcome an investigation. One partici- 
pant raised the question of how Egypt 
came to possess mustard gas, and felt 
that it was necessary to amend the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925 (which out- 
lawed the use of CBW) to include a 
non-proliferation clause. But a Dr 
Arnott rose to point out: 


“There is no reason at all why 
Egypt should not be able to make 
nerve gas. There are facilities 
known to me in Cairo which are 
capable of doing so.” 


He added that many countries had 
such facilities, among them Nigeria 
and Ceylon. 


The conference papers in two days 
covered almost every aspect of the 
problem: the available weapons, both 
chemical and biological; their use in 
Vietnam and the Yemen; the inter- 
national law applicable; present 
government-sponsored research in the 
United States, Soviet Union and 
Great Britain; and the medical and 
scientific ethics involved. No decisions 
were reached, no votes taken; yet the 
majority of participants seemed 
agreed on one major point: that the 
interests of humanity will best be 
served by ending the secrecy which 
surrounds research in this field. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


One curious, and rather heartening, 
aspect of the otherwise miserable and 
shoddy ‘treatment of ‘the Kenya 
Asians has been the attitude of cer- 
tain Tories that Britain’s duty and 
responsibility to these citizens is clear 
and absolutely unavoidable. This is of 
course by no means an exclusively 
Tory attitude. Nor is it by any means 
common amongst them. In fact, it 
seems to predominate amongst High 
Tories: the old school guard. What’s 
so encouraging is that amongst these 
people, the concept of honour and 
obligation should be so deeply in- 
grained that it completely undercuts 
their traditional “ caution ” on matters 
of immigration and integration. It’s 
an attitude that compares favourably, 
to say the least, with that of right- 
wing Labour MPs who seem to have 
sacrificed all dignity and conscience, 
and it leaves the hope that the Lords, 
where it is presumably more con- 
spicuous, will give the immigration 
Bill the treatment it deserves, 


» * * 


Postscript to my Cinematheque story 
last week: apparently there have been 
continuous demonstrations, protest- 
ing against the dismissal of director 
Henri Langlois, involving leading 
directors and actors. Very bitter, and 
sometimes violent demonstrations, but 
not a word about them appeared on 
the government-controlled French 
radio and TV; hardly anything in the 
press, either. It certainly doesn’t 
inspire confidence in the good faith 
of the department responsible for 
what might be described as the coup 
d’etat of the Cinematheque. The 
French Embassy, by the way, is at 58 
Knightsbride SW1. Postcards demand- 
ing “Le retour de Langlois” might 
have some effect. 


” % ” 


It’s a strange world we live in. First 
I find myself sparing a kind word for 
the Tories, and now, mirabile dictu, 
praising private enterprise and capi- 
talism, in the form of a plan by a civil 
engineering company, John Howard 
and Company, to finance and build 
London’s third airport at Foulness, 
which I and others, including the 
Noise Abatement Society, have always 
considered the most suitable site. The 
airport would be built in conjunction 
with a dock development, from which 
the investors presumably plan ‘to re- 
coup the bulk of their investment, the 
cost of the airport being repaid when 
it started to pay its way. The scheme 
would even enable the Ministry of 
Defence to be paid to take its firing 
range elsewhere. Now you can’t say 
fairer than that. 


* * * 


“ 


God save UNESCO. The February 
issue of UNESCO Courier contains a 
lengthy article on the Mekong Project, 
which seeks to develop the use of the 
Mekong River in terms of hydro- 
electric power, irrigation and so on. 
Right pages—and the nearest. it 
comes to mentioning the Vietnam 
war is just at the end when it says “In 
an area where there were periods of 
major political conflicts and strained 
diplomatic relations at no time was it 
necessary to suspend or interrupt the 
work of the committee.” Mind you, so 
far the project has been devoted to 
drawing up a Mathematical Model for 
the project. The next, stage, one sus- 
pects, will have to wait quite some 
time. 


Basil Antonis 


Technological barbarism 
or a human society? 


If one were not forced to accept that 
the “Back Britain” campaign had 
arisen quite spontaneously, one would 
be tempted to suppose that it had 
been secretly prepared by the govern- 
ment—for, with its well-meaning but 
pitiably misguided call for voluntary 
unpaid labour, it lends much colour to 
the government’s demagogic sugges- 
tion that the present situation is the 
result, not of its own policies, but of 
the generality’s irresponsible  self- 
interest, idleness, and extravagance; 
and that it is consequently the British 
people that is on trial before the 
world, and not the government before 
the British people. 


This campaign, the calls of ‘ respons- 
ible ’ people for a suspension of party 
politics and a return to wartime prac- 
tices, the continual harping on the 
need for sacrifices, together with 
other manifestations resulting from 
thoughtless acceptance of official crisis 
propaganda, are in process of creating 
a climate of opinion favourable, given 
suitable conditions, to the imposition 
of totalitarian measures and to the 
stifling of critical views as “un- 
patriotic ”’. 

It must therefore be plainly said that 
the present crisis has done no more 
than bring into the open the hidden 
cause of all earlier post-war crises, im- 
plicit in the growing identification of 
economic health with the development 
of what Wilson, in one of his huckster- 
ing pre-election speeches, called the 
“ science-based ” industries—namely, 
advanced technology ”, offspring of 
war and war preparations and nour- 
ished by them. And this crisis is be- 
coming explicit today as the no longer 
avoidable need to make a choice and 
give it practical effect. 


What then is this a choice between? 
Whatever may have been said about 
it in relation to devaluation, it is not 
a passing advantage but a fundamen- 
tal long-term need that the projected 
cut in consumption, in standard of 
living, is to serve—for the diversion 
of productive resources (including 
labour) into “ advanced technology ”, 


earlier measures like Selective Em- 
ployment Tax, and _ deliberately 
created unemployment (Wilson’s 
“shake out”) have all proved in- 
effective. 


It happens that the “advanced tech- 
nology ” which the government plans 
to foster is the costliest of all, subject 
under constant pressure of competi- 
tion to the most absurdly rapid rate 
of “obsolescence”, and always in 
need of fresh capital to keep abreast 
of innovations that are—from every 
reasonable point of view—ever more 
senseless and unnecessary. Rationally 
considered, this technology, certainly 
in present conditions which put a 
premium on its unrestrained develop- 
ment, is nothing but organised waste 
which profits none but a progressively 
smaller privileged minority at heavier 
and heavier cost to the generality, 
both quantitative and qualitative. 


The Concorde (but one of a whole 
series of wastefully expensive and 
life-imperilling marvels) may be taken 
as symbol. Of use almost to no one, 
yet fraught with imperfectly under- 
stood dangers to ail (sonic boom 
effects on surrounding populations, 
radiation hazards to passengers), its 
production is nonetheless to be con- 
tinued at an ever-rising cost impossi- 
ble to forecast with any accuracy. The 
money for this and other equally 
“sound investments ” will, of course, 
be found. But expenditure on educa- 
tion, housing, and a host of other 
socially necessary things is to be cut. 


The choice then, it is already clear, 
has lain between “advanced tech- 
nology” and, broadly speaking, 
human well-being. The government, 
with the concurrence of the opposi- 
tion, has made use of the crisis (itself 
of its own making) to bamboozle and 
bludgeon the public into believing 
that there was no choice; that the 
sacrifice of human well-being that its 
policy demands has been imposed by 
external circumstances beyond its con- 
trol, such as the balance of payments, 
the attitude of Zurich, and so forth. 


In reality, however, the shift to “ad- 


Thomas Disch 


THE BOMBADIERS 


The pieces of the alphabet broke into pieces 
like the demolition of the castle 


of alphabet blocks 


The fluttering heart 
flutters 
like a bird in a baby’s hand 


What is he saying 


Who can understand 


his stuttering 
Why does he break 


into tears 


The water swarms in over the sand 
the castle vanishes 
the streets of the city 


are filled with corpses of pretty birds 


Even 


our mad destroyers 
feel some pity 
Listen to their sighing Look at their hands 


vanced technology ” which the govern- 
ment’s measures, it is important to 
stress, are not to initiate but to facili- 
tate, has already set a whole process 
in motion in which this technology 
itself, rather than man, comes to be 
the determining factor to which all 
else is subordinated. The attitude of 
the government to objections to the 
proposed Stansted Airport—objec- 
tions which The Times in a leader 
described as “. .. the voices of reason, 
seeking to humanise the forces of 
technology which threaten, if left to 
their own momentum, to barbarise the 
nation ”—is striking witness to this. 
Brushing them aside, the government 
has decided to carry its proposals into 
effect. 


Senior ministers believe, if a Times 
report can be credited, “that the 
whole principle of planning is in- 
volved here and that the Cabinet must 
demonstrate that there can be no 
planning on the basis of sentiment or 
of retreat before every local and 
regional interest that may be in- 
volved”. The policy revealed in this 
particular report makes plain the 
determination of the government to 
do what it can to allow the barbaris- 
ing forces of technology their own 
momentum: if carried out generally, 
it must produce a situation in which 
the needs, conditions, and welfare of 
the generality are all summarily dis- 
missed as “sentiment” and “every 
local and regional interest ’’ becomes 
incompatible with the “ principle of 
planning ”. 

This is self-evidently planning for the 
sake of a form of economic growth 
that has become an end in itself 
divorced from all considerations of 
human and natural welfare. It is the 
repressive political expression of the 
totalitarian essence of “advanced 
technology ” which, left to itself, pro- 
ceeds to a restructuring of the whole 
of society and, so far as possible, of 
nature, in accordance with its needs. 
Implicit in this is the consummation 
of the tendency to make man and 
nature subserve the unnatural 
rhythms and needs of technology— 
mere living components of the pro- 
ductive process. Already manifesting 
itself as a progressive impairment of 
the quality of life (reflected, among 
other things, in the striking increase 
of those illnesses known collectively 
as “stress diseases”), its completion 
must impose strains that may ulti- 
mately prove little short of catas- 
trophic. 

To sum up: “ Advanced technology ” 
may in its present quasi-autonomous 
form and development be likened to 


LLL ETP EE TE SIE LE ELE GER EE EEE EDIE SADA the parasitic mistletoe whose own 
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Bernard Power-Canavan 


“ natural” development progressively 
strangles that of its host. The choice 
which the government has made, and 
which forms the substance of its 
policy, may thus be simply described. 
Its aim is to hasten the growth of the 
parasite by deliberately curtailing the 
means of life of the host, a growth 
which, if not arrested, must end in 
the collapse of both. 


To this self-evidently absurd choice, 
the sane alternative consists simply 
in giving primacy to economic growth 
capable, directly or indirectly, of 
really satisfying human needs, ending 
armament production, and restraining 
to whatever degree required all other 
deeply reactionary and destructive 
“advanced technology”. It may be 
added: The growth of “advanced 
technology ”, which involves curtail- 
ing production in other fields, distorts 
the genuine capacities of the economy 
in these fields and prevents people 
from grasping that the country is in 
principle rich enough to enable all to 
have a decent livelihood in security 
and freedom. 


Since, moreover, this same technology 
has a similar effect on the productive 
resources of the world, the alternative 
here put forward opens the way to a 
resurgence of trade on a mutually 
advantageous basis with the under- 
developed countries, so many of 
whose economically decisive raw 
materials are not required for the 
production of ‘supersonic planes, 
bombs, missiles, synthetic foods, and 
other wonders. 


Chekhov once wrote: “If you cry 
‘Forward!’ , be sure to state in which 
direction.” Wilson’s “Forward!” is 
the signal for a more rapid pace on 
the march back to barbarism, a bar- 
barism mirrored in Russia and 
America, where sputniks, nuclear 
bombs, computers, and so forth form 
the technological apex of a society 
still based, despite all recent improve- 
ments, on crass poverty and repres- 
sion. 

It is not the occasion for voluntary 
sacrifices. It is the occasion for re- 
fusing sacrifices, demanded in essence 
for no reason other than to pay for 
the expenses of the march, including 
the indispensable cost of maintaining 
“Jaw and order” on the way. But it 
is the march itself that must be 
halted, and another one begun in a 
contrary direction. 


A slightly longer version of this 
article may be obtained from “The 
Movement For A Democracy Of Con- 
tent”, 81 Old Park Ridings, London 
N21, who recently issued it in leaflet 
form. Copies are available free on 
request. 
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Hans Magnus Enzensberger is a lead- 
ing post-war German poet who lived 
in Sweden for several years. He was 
till recently a Fellow at the Centre 
for Advanced Studies at Wesleyan 
University in Middletown, Conneeti- 
cut. An English translation of his 
verse, “poems for people who don’t 
read poems ”, has just been published 
in America, and a collection of his 
political and cultural essays will be 
published in the Autumn. So far as we 
know, there are no plans afoot to 
publish his work in this country, 
though translations of his poetry have 
appeared sporadically in little maga- 
zines and anthologies in England over 
the last few years. The following is 
the text of a letter he wrote to Mr 
Edward Etherington, President of 
Wesleyan University, explaining his 
reasons for resigning his post at the 
University. It is published simultan- 
eously in “ The New York Review of 
Books ”, from which it is reprinted. 


Dear Mr PrEsIDENT: I hereby ask 
you to accept my resignation as a 
Fellow of the Centre for Advanced 
Studies at Wesleyan University. At 
the same time, I wish to thank you, as 
best I can, for the hospitality which 
you have shown me during my stay 
here. The very least I owe to you, to 
the faculty, and to the students is an 
account of my reasons for leaving 
Wesleyan. 


Let me begin with a few elementary 
considerations. I believe the class 
which rules the United States of 
America, and the government which 
implements its policies, to be the most 
dangerous body of men on earth. In 
one way or another, and to a different 
degree, this class is a threat to any- 
body who is not part of it. It is wag- 
ing an undeclared war against more 
than a billion people; its weapons 
range from saturation bombing to the 
most delicate techniques of persua- 
sion; its aim is to establish its political, 
economic, and military predominance 
over every other power in the world. 
Its mortal enemy is revolutionary 
change. 


Many Americans are deeply troubled 
by the state of their nation. They re- 
ject the war which is being waged in 
their name against the people of Viet- 
nam. They look for ways and means 
to end the latent civil war in the 
ghettoes of American cities. But most 
of them still hold on to the idea that 
these crises are unfortunate accidents, 
due to faulty management and lack of 
understanding: tragic errors on the 
part of an otherwise peaceful, sane, 
and well-intentioned world power. 


To this interpretation I cannot agree. 
The Vietnam war is not an isolated 
phenomenon. It is the most visible 
outcome and, at the same time, the 
bloodiest test case of a coherent inter- 
national policy which applies to five 
continents. The ruling class of the 
United States has taken sides in the 
armed struggles of Guatemala and 
Indonesia, of Laos and Bolivia, of 
Korea and Columbia, of the Philip- 
pines and of Venezuela, of the Congo 
and of the Dominican Republic. This 
is not an exhaustive list. Many other 
countries are governed, with Ameri- 
can support, by oppression, corrup- 
tion, and starvation. Nobody can feel 
safe and secure any more, not in 
Europe, and not even in the United 
States itself. 

There is nothing surprising and ori- 
ginal about the simple truth I am 
stating here. I have no space to qualify 
and differentiate it in any scientific 
way. Others—many of them American 
scholars like Baran and Horowitz, 


Huberman and Sweezy, Zinn and 


Leaving America—with a vengeance! 
Lyndon Johnson shakes hands with 


men of the United States 82nd Air- | 


borne Division as they board an air- 
craft at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, to 
take them to Vietnam. In his own 
words, “ There are only 200 million of 
us in this world of three billion. They 
want what we’ve got and we’re not 
going to give it to them ”. 


‘I have seen the glance that follows Americans in the 
outside world. It is a terrible look, because it makes 

no distinctions and no allowances. I wiii tell you why 
| recognise this look. It is because | am: a German. It 


is because | have felt it on myself.’ 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER 
On leaving America 


Chomsky—have done so at great 
length. From what I could gather 
here, the academic community does 
not think much of their work. It has 
been called old-fashioned, boring, and 
rhetorical; the outgrowth of a para- 
noid imagination or simply Commun- 
ist propaganda. These defence mech- 
anisms are part of the Western intel- 
lectual’s standard equipment. Since I 
have frequently met with them here, 
I take the liberty of examining them 
more closely. 


The first argument is really a matter 
of semantics. Our society has seen fit 
to be permissive about the old taboos 
of language. Nobody is shocked any 
more by the ancient and indispensable 
four-letter-words. At the same time, a 
new crop of words has been banished, 
by common consent, from polite 
society: words like exploitation and 
imperialism. They have acquired a 
touch of obscenity. Political scientists 
have taken to paraphrases and circum- 
locution which sound like the neurotic 
euphemisms of the Victorians. Some 
sociologists have gone so far as to 
deny the very existence of a ruling 
class. Obviously, it is easier to abolish 
the word exploitation 'than the thing 
it designates; but then, to do away 
with the term is not to do away with 
the problem. 


A second defence device is using 
psychology as a shield. I have been 
told that it is sick and paranoid to 
conceive of a powerful set of people 
who are a danger to the rest of the 
world. This amounts to saying that 
instead of listening to his arguments 
it is better to watch the patient. Now 
it is not an easy thing to defend your- 
self against amateur psychiatrists. I 
shall limit myself to a few essential 
points. I do not imagine a conspiracy, 
Since there is no need for such a 


thing. A social class, and especially a 
ruling class, is not held together by 
secret bonds, but by common and 
glaringly evident self-interest. I do not 
fabricate monsters. Everybody knows 
that bank presidents, generals, and 
military industrialists do not look like 
comic-strip demons; they are well- 
mannered, nice gentlemen, possibly 
lovers of chamber music with a phil- 
anthropic bent of mind. There was no 
lack of such kind people even in the 
Germany of the Thirties. Their moral 
insanity does not derive from their 
individual character but from their 
social function. 


Finally, there is a political defence 
mechanism operating with the asser- 
tion that all of the things which I 
submit are just Communist propa- 
ganda. I have no reason to fear this 
time-honoured indictment. It is in- 
accurate, vague, and irrational. First 
of all, the word Communism, used as 
a singular, has become rather mean- 
ingless. It covers a wide variety of 
conflicting ideas; some of them are 
even mutually exclusive. Further, my 
opinion of American foreign policy is 
shared by Greek liberals and Latin 
American archbishops, by Norwegian 
peasants and French industrialists: 
people who are not generally thought 
of as being in the vanguard of “ Com- 
munism ”’. 


The fact is that most Americans have 
no idea of what they and their coun- 
try look like to the outside world. I 
have seen the glance that follows 
them: tourists in the streets of 
Mexico, soldiers on leave in Far East- 
ern cities, businessmen in Italy or 
Sweden. The same glance is cast on 
your Embassies, your destroyers, your 
billboards all over the world. It is a 
terrible look, because it makes no dis- 
tinctions and no allowances. I will tell 


you why I recognise this look. It is be- 
cause I am a German. It is because I 
have felt it on myself. 

If you try to analyse it, you will find a 
blend of distrust and resentment, fear 
and envy, contempt and outright hate. 
It hits your President, for whom there 
is hardly any capital left in the world 
where he can show his face in public; 
but it also hits the kind old lady 
across the aisle on the flight from 
Delhi to Benares. It is an indiscrimin- 
ate, a manichaean look. I do not like 
it. I do not share your President’s 
belief in collective graft and in col- 
lective guilt. “ Don’t forget,” he told 
his soldiers in Korea, “ there are only 
200 million of us in this world of three 
billion. They want what we've got, and 
we’re not going to give it to them.” 


Now it is perfectly true that we all 
take some share in the pillage of the 
Third World. Economists like Dobb 
and Bettelheim, Jalée and Robinson 
have shown ample evidence for the 
contention that the poor countries, 
which we are underdeveloping, sub- 
sidise our economies. But surely Mr 
Johnson is overstating his case when 
he implies that the American people 
are but a single, solid corporate giant 
fighting for its loot. There is more to 
admire in America than meets Mr 
Johnson’s eye. I find little in Europe 
that could compare with the fight put 
up by people in SNCC, SDS, and in 
RESIST. And I may add that I resent 
the air of moral superiority which 
many Europeans nowadays affect with 
respect to the United States. They 
seem to regard it as a personal merit 
that their own empires have been 
shattered. This, of course, is hypocriti- 
cal nonsense. 

However, there is such a thing as a 
political responsibility for what your 
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‘We are back to the 


most 


primitive form of colonialism 


— genocide’ 


Paul Goodman 


THE EXPENDABLES 


Hans Magnus Enzensberger points 
out in his article that words like “ im- 
perialism” and “ exploitation ” have 
been banished, by common consent, 
from polite society—but nevertheless 
they still exist as real facts. Here Paul 
Goodman argues that the Americans 
go in less and less for old-fashioned 
exploitation—in order to explain the 
war in Vietnam, for example, we must 
“think of a new (or very old) con- 
cept of domination ”. 


To explain what they hate in the 
United States, young militants and 
Black Power leaders are recurring to 
a torturing of Marxist theory that is 
irrelevant. The situation is different— 
and worse. Simply, we go in less and 
less for old-fashioned exploitation. We 
don’t want surplus value from the 
Vietnamese and we don’t want it 
sweated from the hides of Negroes, 
though we did for 200 years. Rather, 
our system pays out a continual sub- 
sidy to those peoples. In Vietnam we 
not only provide expensive military 
equipment but we build up the infra- 
structure in the form of large con- 
crete runways and docks at which our 
Marines disembark. These will last a 
long time and be among the biggest 
harbours in the world. Again, in Har- 
lem and Spanish Harlem, New York 
City, with Federal subsidy, pays out 
out to each family nearly $10,000 a 
year in special social services, for 
welfare, remedial reading, reform 
school for delinquents, etc. To be 
sure, most of this money is not at all 
usable by the poor people themselves; 
it is a way of processing them, push- 
ing them around, controlling them. 
But it is not exploitation in the classi- 
cal sense. We must think of a new (or 
very old) concept of domination. 


Consider a rough history of colonial- 
ism over the millenia. The oldest kind 
is plain displacement annihilation, as 
the Dorians pushed the Pelasgians out 
of Greece, or as the Europeans dis- 
placed and killed off the Indians here. 
Next there is the ancient colonial 
policy of settling like an incubus on 
the indigenous population and exact- 
ing tribute. In this method, first a 
little garrison is left behind and col- 
lects the take. But next, demanding 
a more complex technology, the in- 
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own country is doing to the rest of the 
world, as the Germans found out to 
their cost after both World Wars. In 
more than one way, the state of your 
Union reminds me of my own coun- 
try’s state in the middle Thirties. Be- 
fore you reject this comparison, I ask 
you to reflect that nobody had heard 
or thought of gas chambers at that 
time; that respectable statesmen 
visited Berlin and shook hands with 
the Chancellor of the Reich; and that 
most people refused to believe that 
Germany had set out to dominate the 
world. Of course, everybody could see 
that there was a lot of racial discrimi- 
nation and persecution going on; the 
armament budget went up at an 
alarming rate; and there was a grow- 
ing involvement in the war against 
the Spanish revolution. 

But here my analogy breaks down. 
For not only do our present masters 
wield a destructive power of which 


vaders exploit the underdogs for their 


labour. Sometimes capital equipment 
is brought in—typically, the sugar 
mills into Brazil or Cuba—at which 
the natives work for subsistence or 
less. Or raw materials are exacted, 
processed in the imperial country, and 
some of the product resold in the 
colony at a further profit: mercan- 
tilism. 

We still engage in a good deal of 
exploitative imperialism in this last 
sense, especially in Latin America. 
Nevertheless it is small potatoes, less 
than 5% of our nearly $800 billion 
GNP. At present we can do without 
most of the imported raw materials. 
Starting with the war shortages, we 
now mainly use artificial rubber. Our 
petroleum is mostly our own, and 
with nuclear power it could be largely 
dispensed with. Rarer materials are 
giving way to plastics, and the basic 
iron is home dug. This kind of domin- 
ation is increasingly less important, 
though naturally we keep it going to 
the last buck. 


The peculiar nature of modern domin- 
ation is rather the following, and this 
applies both to the underdeveloped 
regions and to Harlem. We want them 
to conform to our expanding lovely 
high technological system—or, failing 
this (as they usually do), at least to 
shut up and, best of all, vanish. We 
don’t need their labour, we don’t need 
their raw materials. And they don’t 
even make interesting markets of con- 
sumers, since their economy is too 
paltry. Naturally, our imported 
methods, operating at an entirely 
different level of productivity, are 
wildly inflationary and ruinous to 
them. And when they starve, they get 
rambunctious. 


Consider Harlem. The real policy of 
the majority in the United States is 
not racist; most Americans have 
nothing against Negroes as such, if 
only they would shape up; but since 
they can’t, the best is if they would 
go in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean 
and drown. This would be cheaper and 
more efficient for everybody. And this 
is clearly the only possible explanation 
of the Vietnam war. If the Vietnamese 
will only go away, we can develop 
such regions in a proper civilised 
style. That is, we are back to the most 
primitive kind of colonialism: geno- 


the Nazis could never dream; they 
have also reached a degree of subtlety 
and sophistication unheard of in the 
crude old days. Verbal opposition is 
today in danger of becoming a harm- 
less spectator sport, licensed, well- 
regulated and, up to a point, even en- 
couraged by the powerful. The uni- 
versities have become a _ favourite 
playground for this ambiguous game. 
Of course, only a dogmatic of the 
most abominable sort could argue that 
censorship and open repression would 
be preferable to the precarious and 
deceptive freedom which we are now 
enjoying. But, on the other hand, only 
a fool can ignore that this very free- 
dom has created new ailibis, pitfalls, 
and dilemmas for those who oppose 
the system. 


It took me three months to discover 
that the advantages which you gave 
me would end up by disarming me; 
that in accepting your invitation and 
your grant, I had lost my credibility; 
and that the mere fact of my being 
here on these terms would devalue 


cide. It is described in the most 
ancient texts—for example, the Bible; 
we don’t need Marx. 


In principle, modern technology can 
expand in two ways. In the case of 
somewhat backward people, like the 
Canadians or Europeans, we give them 


“capital and equipment, so that we can 


do business. In the case of very 
backward people who cannot be 
brought up to the market level, we 
must exterminate them. 


Of course, there are complexities. For 
instance, there are rival high tech- 
nologies like Russia, France and Ger- 
many, Japan. Here again there are 
two alternatives, that create domestic 
friction within the “ Great Powers ”— 
for instance, the conflict between 
Hawks and Doves in the United States. 
On the one hand, much expansion of 
military high technology can occur by 
keeping the underdeveloped regions 
in being and fomenting wars in them, 
with rival factions supported by rival 
great powers. On the other hand—as 
the Chinese keep pointing out—the 
“Great Powers”, especially Russia 
and the United States, might more 
wisely create a new Congress of 
Vienna, a general pacification in 
which nothing new will ever happen, 
ever, ever. This is less spectacular, 


whatever I might have to say. “To 
judge an intellectual it is not enough 
to examine his ideas: it is the relation 
between his ideas and his acts which 
counts.” This piece of advice, offered 
by Regis Debray, has some bearing on 
my present situation. To make it clear 
that I mean what J say, I have to put 
an end to it. 


It is a necessary, but hardly a suffici- 
ent, thing to do. For it is one thing to 
study imperialism in comfort, and 
quite another thing to confront it 
where it shows a less benevolent face. 
I have just returned from a trip to 
Cuba. I saw the agents of the CIA in 
the airport of Mexico City taking 
pictures of every passenger leaving 
for Havana; I saw the silhouettes of 
American warships off the Cuban 
coast; I saw the traces of the Ameri- 
can invasion at the Bay of Pigs; I saw 
the heritage of an imperialist economy 
and the scars it left on the body and 
on the mind of a small country; I saw 
the daily seige which forces the 
Cubans to import every single spoon 
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“Yn the case of very backward people 
who cannot be brought up to the 
market level, we must exterminate 
them”. NLF prisoners being led 
across rice paddy dikes in the Me- 
kong Delta during Operation Coro- 
nado II, 35 miles south-west of Saigon, 
by troops of the 2nd Battalion, 14th 
and 25th Infantry Division. 


but a more secure investment. 
Unfortunately, there is a third alter- 
native, still more likely in the fore- 
seeable future, the dismal outcome 
predicted in Orwell’s 1984—a univer- 
sal war among three of four ‘“‘ Great 
Powers” with shifting alliances. 
Usually, in Orwell, these powers seem 
to be fighting about dividing up 
Africa. One aspect of Orwell’s novel, 
however, which makes it rather rosily 
romantic, is that his warring giants 
are not equipped with thermo-nuclear 
weapons. Not even tactical nuclear 
weapons. 


Paul Goodman’s most recent contribu- 
tion to Peace News was his ‘“ Message 
To The Military-Industrial Complex ” 
last November. This was reprinted as 
a broadsheet and a few copies are still 
available, price 6d or 5s for a dozen, 
from Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1. 


they use from Czechoslovakia and 
every single gallon of gasoline from 
the Soviet Union, because the United 
States have been trying for seven 
years to starve them into surrender. 


I have made up my mind to go to Cuba 
and to work there for a substantial 
period of time. This is hardly a sacri- 
fice on my part; I just feel that I can 
learn more from the Cuban people 
and be of greater use to them than I 
could ever be to the students of Wes- 
leyan University. 
This letter is a meagre way of thank- 
ing you for your hospitality, and I 
very much regret that it is all I have 
to offer in return for three peaceful 
months. I realise, of course, that my 
case is, by itself, of no importance or 
interest to the outside world. How- 
ever, the questions which it raises do 
not concern me alone. Let me there- 
fore try to answer them, as best I can, 
in public. 
Yours faithfully, 
Hans Magnus Enzensberger 
January 31, 1968 
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Dave Shipper 


PRISONERS OF 


The Himalayan kingdom of Nepal is 
situated south of what is now Chinese 
Tibet, west of Sikkim (an Indian pro- 
tectorate) and West Bengal, and 
north and east of Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. The country is known prin- 
cipally for its Gurkhas, Mount LEver- 
est, the Yeti or Abominable Snow- 
man, Sherpa Tensing, a Green-Eyed 
Yellow Idol to the North of Katmandu 
(who these days must be very close 
to the loud-hailers broadcasting “ The 
Thoughts of Mao Tse-Tung” across 
the border) and of late as an inter- 
national meeting place for beatniks— 
a kind of hippies’ Mecca. 


The population was 9,387,661 in 1961 
(not including the Yeti) and was 
estimated at 9.5 million in 1964, of 
whom about 90% were illiterate. 
Christian missionaries are admitted, 
but conversion is forbidden, and most 
people are believers in ancient Hin- 
duism or Buddhism. The present 
ruler is His Majesty Maharajadhiraja 
Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah Deva, 
usually known as King Mahendra to 
the Western press (perhaps for space 
reasons). 


Strategically placed between China 


Chris Cowley 


and India, Nepal has accepted aid 
from these and several other coun- 
tries. The USA and India are helping 
the construction of an east-west high- 
way, and China is aiding at the Nepal 
end of a Lhasa-Katmandu highway, a 
project which has caused much flutter- 
ing of hearts in New Delhi. 


Though a King has been titular head 
in more than living memory, from 
1846 to 1951 the Rana family held 
effective power and the Rana Mahar- 
ajahs were reported to keep 90% of 
the gross national income for them- 
selves. The need to maintain a pro- 
tective Army and a network of paid 
informers prevented them from keep- 
ing the whole lot. In 1951 there was a 
revolt and the King (Mahendra’s 
father) proclaimed a constitutional 
monarchy. After a period of govern- 
mental musical chairs some 30 (!) 
political parties were active and it is 
rumoured that a recount of parties 
was demanded for the first time. 


The Nepali Congress Party led a civil 
disobedience campaign and in 1955 
King Mahendra dissolved the Assem- 
bly, introduced direct rule and—not 
wanting to delay things unduly—an- 


Haiphong interlude 


The crew members of the Quaker 
yacht “Phoenix” arrived back in 
Hong Kong on February 13 after de- 
livering medical supplies worth $7,000 
to Haiphong. They were in Haiphong 
from January 29 to 31—the time of 
the Tet Festival. One of the crew of 
seven was from Britain—Chris Cow- 
ley from London. Here he writes of 
his experiences in Haiphong. 


A park in the centre of Haiphong. 
Today it is filled with the shouts and 
laughter of hundreds of children. 
Nowadays this is an unusual scene 
for Haiphong—but today is Tet, the 
Lunar New Year. During the brief 
bombing pause the children of the 
city return from the countryside to 
visit their families and friends. They 
have been living in comparative safety 
but parted from their families. So 
today is a specially happy day. 

John Braxton and I sitting on a bench 
are surrounded by a crowd of eager 
and beautiful faces. The children show 
us how to make sparks with a flint 
and teach us how to say “ Long Live 
Ho Chi Minh” in Vietnamese. Soon 
our knowledge of the Vietnamese lan- 


guage has improved so much that we 
can say “Long Live World Peace” 
and the children are gleefully shout- 
ing “ Long Live John Braxton”. 


Watching them, listening to them, 
loving them, I feel little difference 
between this scene and Kensington 
Gardens on a Bank Holiday or the 
playground outside my work place in 
Hiroshima on any sunny afternoon. 
The only difference is the absence of 
adults. They are loading trucks, re- 
pairing houses and roads, and gener- 
ally occupied with no time to share 
their children’s games. 


Two miles away in the city hospital 
we visit a ward of injured children. In 
one bed lies Minh—quietly unsmiling, 
staring at the ceiling. Two pellets 
from a CBU (Cluster Bomb Unit) 
have paralysed him from the waist 
down. Other teenagers are gathered 
in the park—-taking pictures of each 
other, laughing, running, flirting with 
the girls—but not Minh. 

Kanh, age 11, is lying hunched up in 
bed. Occasionally he moans. Some- 
times his moans become gasps and he 
cries out for his mother. We had 


NEPAL 


nounced that fresh elections would be 
held in 1959. In 1956 the King nomi- 
nated a conservative Prime Minister 
to lead a royally-approved Cabinet 
which excluded the left-wing Nepali 
Congress Party (NCP). However, in 
the 1959 election the NCP won 74 
out of 109 seats and Mr B. P. Kiorala 
formed a government. 


In 1960 the King assumed full powers 
and put Mr Kiorala in prison. Other 
political leaders joined him, a state of 
emergency was declared, trade unions 
were banned, and the All-Nepal Trade 
Union Organisation (ANTUO)—an 
affiliate of the anti-Communist 
Brussels-based International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU)—was dissolved. The chair- 
man and secretary of ANTUO joined 
other trade union leaders and politic- 
ians in prison, and it appears that a 
number of these—who have not been 
charged or tried—are still there. 


In 1963 the state of emergency was 
ended, the new constitution of the 
“ Constitutional Monarchical Hindu 
State” was promulgated, and the 
King formed a 31l-strong National 


Guidance Council—under his own 


Crew members of “ Phoenix ” looking 
at wrecked homes in Haiphong—the 


: result of American bombs. From left 
| to right: Bob Eaton, Lawrence Scott, 


John Braxton, Bill Mimms (obscured), 
Maryann McNaughton, Beryl Nelson 
—then three Vietnamese hosts—and 
Chris Cowley. 


brought presents to the hospital— 
thousands of folded paper cranes, a 
symbol of peace, sent by the children 
of Hiroshima to brighten up the 
wards of the hospital and to bring 
hope and friendship for children of 
another country. Kanh will never see 
our presents. His eyes are pierced by 
pellets from a fragmentation bomb. 


The Director of the hospital told us of 
a 13-year-old girl. Kim Oanh, whose 
best friend had been killed while play- 
ing in the school playground. She had 
written a simple loving poem in 
memory of her friend, not knowing 
that she had only a short time left to 
live. Within a week her body was 
mutilated. by hundreds of pellets from 
a CBU—her red scarf of the Young 
Pioneers stained brown by her blood. 
If her death was noticed by the plane 
that dropped the bomb the statistics 
will show that another “VC” had 
been killed. 


Back in the park I sit meditatively on 
a bench thinking of the tragic scenes 
in hospital—we did not see many, but 
quantity was never the essence of 
tragedy. A young girl wheeling a 
bicycle as large as herself stops and 
sits down beside me. She has long 
black hair caught in a silver clip at 
her neck, her trousers are black, her 
sandals dusty. She wears a blue jacket 
with a button missing. She looks at 
the book on my knee. I show her my 
name and ask hers. It sounds like Chu 
Oi and she explains in pictures that 
if means moon. She puts her hand in 
mine and I give her a flower. My eyes 
hurt when [ think that the bombing 
will soon start again. I shall leave for 
the safety of the high seas and she 
will be left in a war where people like 
her are forgotten or explained away 
as statistics of enemy dead. 


What can I say to Kanh who cries for 
his mother in pain and unceasing 
darkness? To my friend whose name 
means moon and who must leave her 
family and be evacuated to the coun- 
try? To them I can say nothing, but I 
shall speak to many when I return to 
countries which are not being bombed. 
There is no excuse for war. 


chairmanship. The system of “ Pan- 
chayat Democracy” has superseded 
the former political system and this 

democracy ” makes no provision for 
the restoration of trade union rights. 
King Mahendra has not responded to 
petitions from bodies asking him to 
free the Incarcerated trade unionists 
— organisations such as the ICFTU 
and the DGB (West German Trade 
Union Federation who petitioned the 
King on his 1964 German visit) being 
particularly active in this respect. My 
own queries on the situation were 
answered from the Ministry of Infor- 
mation (Katmandu) by Mr D. P. 
Shrestha, who assured me that the 
labour situation was fine and that 
democracy was blooming, but neglec- 
ted to say anything about those im- 
prisoned. 


In August 1966 Nepal became a mem- 
ber of the International Labour 
Organisation (ILO). Presumably, in 
compliance with the ILO Constitution, 
one could now expect the restoration 
of trade union rights and the release 
of those imprisoned? I wrote to the 
ILO asking if Nepal had promised to 
adhere to ILO practice and pointing 
out that the unionists had not been 
tried or convicted of any charge. I 
was answered by Mr N. Valticos, 
Chief of the International Labour 
Standards Department. The Nepali 
government “had made no observa- 
tion on this matter”. Perhaps the ILO 
could have done a little more? 


On January 15 I learnt (via a January 
10 dispatch from ICFTU headquarters 
in Brussels) that the imprisoned 
ANTUO leader, Girija Prosad Koirala 
—not to be confused with former 
Prime Minister B. P. Koirala—incar- 
cerated for seven years without a 
trial, had begun a “ fast unto death”. 
It is probable that only sustained and 
voluminous protests will have any 
effect on the Katmandu authorities to 
gain freedom for Koirala and his 
fellow prisoners. Their release should 
obviously be the prime object of ini- 
tial protests, which can be cabled to 
King Mahendra in Katmandu, or sent 
to the Nepali Embassy in London 
(12a Kensignton Palace Gardens, 
London W8). Britain has a “ treaty of 
peace and friendship” with Nepal 
(signed in 1950, superseding earlier 
treaties of 1792, 1815, and 1923) and 
is one of the nations helping to 
modernise Mahendra’s Army. Perhaps 
some of our “elected representa- 
tives ” could be called on to help? 


An invaluable and short history of 
the growth of Arab and Jewish 
nationalisms 


Israel and 
Palestine 


by Bill Hillier 
Foreword by 
James Cameron 


who says “. . . admirably succinct 
and comprehensible . . . he presents 
the dilemma, and proposes an 
answer.” 
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From besieged Saigon 


riddled it with a machine gun, killing 
the official and the chauffeur. 


Masako Yamanouchi is a Japanese 
girl working with the Voluntary 
International Service Assignments 
of the American Friends Service 
Committee, in Trich Nhat Hanh’s 
Buddhist School for Social Service 
in Vietnam. This account of life in 
present-day Saigon is taken from a 
letter she sent us. 


SAIGON, FEepruARY 8: I was alt the 
School when it all began at 3 am on 
January 31, the second day of Tet. All 
of us had been disappointed from the 
beginning about the failure of the 
fighting parties to agree on a viable 
Tet truce. The NLF had proposed a 
seven-day truce. The US proposed a 
36-hour truce which did not include 
I Corps (the northern most of the 
four military zones in South Vietnam). 
The Front continued fighting in I 
Corps on the first day of Tet. The 
GVN then protested this “violation ” 
and called off the truce altogther. 


We were therefore not very surprised 
when the firing began early that 
morning. Immediately after waking 
we knew that these were not the 
usual GVN artillery shots fired to 
“scare the enemy”. The noise was 
deafening and the impact of the mor- 
tar and artillery shook the wooden 
building I was staying in. The School 
is about five kilometres north-west of 
Saigon, close to the airport. There are 
only a few small hamlets and rice 
fields in between. 


I crept out of bed to see what was 
happening and joined some others to 
gaze at a blazing airport. Very soon 
helicopters appeared on the scene to 
circle round and round and hover 
over the burning spots. The booming 
never let up and kept continuing well 
into the morning so that some of the 
students thought it might be a coup 
d’etat staged by factions of the ARVN. 
Vice President Ky came on the radio 
to tell everyone to stay in their homes. 
Where was President Thieu? The 
Front usually attacks in the early 
morning hours and withdraws at 
dawn, so it was unusual for the fight- 
ing to last so long. 


Later I learned from friends in Sai- 


gon that they too thought at first that 
this was a coup. The streets were 
deserted and there was for several 
days a total absence of government. 
There were no police to operate traf- 
fic lights, so anyone could do any- 
thing. The National Assembly mem- 
bers were almost all out of town for 
Tet, and probably would have been 
afraid to show up for an emergency 
meeting during those first days. Con- 
sidering this situation the citizens of 
Saigon displayed a remarkable dis- 
cipline. 

However, when I tuned in to the US 
Armed Forces radio and heard the 
reports of “‘ Viet Cong ” attacks on the 
US Embassy and many US military 
installations throughout the country, 
it soon became evident that this was 
A eieta effort on the part of the 


Modified news 


At 10 am the report was that the US 
had at last regained control of the 
Embassy by landing paratroop and 
airborne divisions on the roof of the 
Embassy building. According to them 
the Front had controlled several 
floors for six hours. Everything ended 
at about 9.30 am and “ there were 19 
Viet Cong dead. The Viet Cong were 
wearing grey uniforms complete with 
cartridge belts.” All during that day 
the hourly news kept modifying the 
account of the Embassy attack so that 
ae a the news had changed quite 
a bit. 


The 6 pm news reported that the 
damage to the Embassy had been 
“ superficial ”’ and the “ Viet Cong did 
not enter the building at all”. It is 
hard to know what to believe. All 
news correspondents seemed to agree 
that the US military had been so ner- 
vous that they killed many Vietnam- 
ese working on their side. ‘‘ The dead 
Viet Cong in grey uniforms ” were not 
Viet Cong at all but Embassy guards. 
Also, a Vietnamese official in a black 
sedan drove up to the Embassy after 
things had quieted down somewhat, 
but the nervous American guards 


In Saigon it is difficult to receive 
accurate news. All the local news- 
papers remain closed and the local 
radio station during the first few days 
played music to be on the safe side, 
interrupting only to remind the people 
to stay indoors. The US Armed Forces 
radio has tried to play down the scale 
of the NLI’s success and specialises 
in figures of ‘‘enemy dead” and the 
Allied Forces’ superior “ kill ratio’. 
The Front radio tends to exaggerate 
its successes. For example, it claims 
that the Vietnamese people have 
rallied to their cause and the Front 
has won a great victory all over the 
country. I think they have accom- 
plished and gained a great deal, but 
there has not been the popular up- 
rising that they had hoped for and 
claim to have achieved. Otherwise the 
war might have ended several days 
ago. 


No, the Vietnamese have lived under 
war conditions for so long and the 
society has been torn apart so that it 
is extremely difficult to rally the 
people to any one cause. As the days 
go on and the confusion continues 
there is a growing feeling of weariness 
from the strain and tension of un- 
certainty and a longing for the war to 
end. 


A Vietnamese art student I used to 
know came to visit me yesterday in an 
ARVN uniform. He had been drafted 
in December and was stationed at the 
Port of Saigon. When the attack 
broke out his company was ordered 
into Saigon, and he came to see me 
because the truck supposed to take 
his Company back to the base was not 
immediately forthcoming. Both he and 
the friend he brought with him be- 
lieved that the Front had scored a 
political victory, and that they would 
not only remain in Saigon to continue 
this siege for many days but would 
probably try to take Saigon com- 
pletely in the near future. 


What is more, both men'believed that 
the Front would succeed next time. 
They had heard through intelligence 
sources that 60 North Vietnamese 
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South Vietnam: aftermath in 
a Da Nang street 


pilots had infiltrated and were in the 
Tan Son Nhat Airport vicinity waiting 
to take over the airport to gain con- 
trol of the planes. This sounds almost 
too fantastic to be true, but appar- 
ently the rumour is circulating among 
the people. The neighbourhood I live 
in is predominantly Catholic, but most 
people here feel that it is a matter of 
time before Saigon is completely 
taken over by the Front. 


The two young soldiers said that 
though it is painful for them to see 
the thousands of refugees, they feel 
that this attack is a good lesson for 
the Saigon people. “For a long time 
people in the countryside were suffer- 
ing while the Saigon people were 
more or less immune. Now they are 
getting a real taste of war. You do not 
know how I feel as I say this. My 
family live in Saigon on Phan Dinh 
Phung street only a block away from 
the place that was bombed yesterday 


‘by the Americans, burned by the 


government soldiers. Here I am, 
fighting on the side of the govern- 
ment of Vietnam, and the government 
burns my house down.” 


Hundreds are being killed in Saigon 
alone, and thousands have become 
refugees overnight. I am witnessing 
this every minute and every hour. 
During the second night of the siege, 
I watched (from the School) a hamiet 
being destroyed completely by the 
US helicopter ‘“ gun-ships”. We saw 
the rockets shooting out of the heli- 
copters like two white balls. They 
would crash down, sending buildings 
into flames. Other helicopters would 
shoot down tracer bullets in a red 
stream. We had only to turn our heads 
a little to watch two jets systematic- 
ally swoop down on another hamlet, 
drop their bombs, and swing up as a 
second later the horizon flashed red. 


Weeping 


Since then this has been a constant 
scene both night and day. Cholon has 
suffered the greater part of the re- 
taliation bombing and rocketing be- 
cause that is where “the Viet Cong 
are hiding”. Some parts of Saigon 
have undergone helicopter rockets 
and machine gunning, but mostly 
there is a general apprehension as 
people wonder when their turn will 
come. On the third morning of the 
siege I passed a whole block in Cho- 
lon which used to be densely popu- 
lated: it was totally destroyed. Only 
the walls remained in parts, sticking 
up starkly amid the rubble. People 
were wandering among the smashed 
and burned objects mostly in a daze. 
There was a silence occasionally 
broken by weeping women. Some 
were gathering things they could sal- 
vage in a tiny basket, and I passed a 
woman standing in front of a dark 
motionless bundle. Her neighbours 
seemed more agitated as they clus- 
tered round her whispering and 
weeping. 

People in the next block who had 
escaped the disaster were opening up 
their doors and were either in groups 
in the doorways or helping to clear 
the mess up. I stopped and asked 
what had happened and they said the 
helicopters had come. When I asked 
if they had been warned ahead of time 
they looked at me as though I were 
crazy. ‘‘ We would not be here if they 
had warned us. Those people across 
the street have died and are burned 
out of their homes. We are lucky, but 
we were crouching under the tables 
hearing the terrible things happening 
and expecting it on ourselves any 
minute.” 

The area round An Quang Pagoda has 


continued on page 11 
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BERLIN: STUDENT REVOLUTION 


A BLIND 


Linda Gordon reports from Berlin: 
Contrary to expectations the Vietnam 
Congress and demonstration spon- 
sored by SDS (Socialist Democratic 
Students) in West Berlin on February 
17-18 went off without mass violence. 
With a crowd much larger than anti- 
cipated—the police estimated 10,000 
and SDS claimed 20,000—it was an 
undeniable success in short-range 
terms. What it means in terms of the 
future of the West German student 
movement is not so sure. 


The movement is not a peace move- 
ment, but mainly a radical Marxist 
anti-imperialist organisation. It is cer- 
tainly the most radical student move- 
ment in Europe. This is in contrast, 
but probably naturally so, to the 
abiding conservatism and_ latent 
Nazism of the West German bourge- 
oisie. The response of Berlin citizenry 
and constabulary to student demands 
has been repression and _ police 
brutality. 


The pattern of violent confrontation 
with the police in Berlin has contin- 
ued unbroken since June 2, 1967, 
when, in clubbing and chasing demon- 
strators protesting the visit of the 
Shah of Iran, the West Berlin police 
murdered a student. (They shot him, 
unarmed, in the back of the head— 
reported in Peace News, June 16 and 
23, 1967.) Since then clashes were 
frequent and SDS became committed 
to accepting violence as an everyday 
political tactic, Adding to the dangers 
of the situation is the open provoca- 
tion by the press owned by Alex 
Springer (70% of the West Berlin 
press), which regularly distorts and 
lies about the student movement and 
incites violence against it. Springer 
has reason to fear SDS, as one of the 
students’ major projects is his public 
“ trial”. Not only his Nazi-SS past but 
the many lies told in his papers will 
be documented. 


Using as an excuse some _traffic- 
stopping sit-down demonstrations of 
several weeks ago, the West Berlin 
city government banned the February 
18 march. As Londoners travelled to 
West Berlin, rumours were about that 
the authorities would prevent us from 
entering the city for the Congress. 
SDS decided that the march would go 
on in any case, and its path was 
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straight to the US military base; hel- 
mets and sticks (as the Zengakuren 
use) were to be issued to all partici- 
pants for defence. 


Late Saturday, with the Congress in 
session and an agitated crowd col- 
lected, the West Berlin Senat reversed 
itself and legalised the march, up to 
but not into the American sector. The 
general understanding was that the 
main pressure for this about-face 
came from American military officials, 
anxious to avoid the embarrassment 
of students being beaten and probably 
killed. SDS chose to interpret this as 
a victory, and to adhere to a non- 
violent tactic during the demonstra- 
tion. Provocation was enormous and 
only the discipline of the marchers 
prevented street warfare. The police, 
refusing to offer protection to the 
demonstrators, disappeared com- 
pletely. Along ‘the march, provocat- 
eurs pushed, tripped and punched the 
demonstrators. 


At the final rally at the Opera (the 
scene of the killing of Benno Ohnes- 
org on June 2) they seized Viet Cong 
and red flags planted on surrounding 
buildings by the demonstrators, set 
fire to them, and threw them into the 
crowd. At every threat to the order 


of the demonstration the students 
would chant in unison: “ Nicht provo- 
zieren lassen, nicht provozieren 
lassen” (Do not be provoked), this 
breaking the steady rhythm of “ Ho- 


Ho-Ho-Chi-Minh” and “NLF Vain- 
cra” chants. 
Much more serious violence was 


created by a pro-American demonstra- 
tion on Wednesday, drummed up by 
Berlin politicians, police, and 
Springer. The Springer press said 
150,000 people attended. 


The Congress itself had proceeded 
smoothly. Speakers included Peter 
Weiss, Erich Fried, Ernest Mandel, 
Rudi Dutschke, representatives from 
American SDS and SNCC, Tariq Ali, 
Robin Blackburn and others from 
England and many other countries. 
The sensation of the final session was 
the burning of their draft cards by 
two American students in Berlin 
which received a standing ovation. 
The spirit of the gathering was unani- 
mously high, particularly due to the 
recent successes of the NLF and DRV 
forces in Vietnam. Behind the stage a 
giant banner read, ‘“‘ Der Pflicht jedes 
Revolutiondrs ist es die Revolution zu 
machen.” (The duty of a revolution- 
ary is to make ‘the revolution.) 


The repressive mentality of the West 
German government and society has 
pushed its radicals into this total op- 
position to the system. Their aliena- 
tion appears unbridgeable. They have 
little support from non-radicals and 
can win concessions only through dis- 
plays of power. Accordingly they have 
a sophisticated understanding of the 
ways of power, and the subtle and less 
subtle uses of it to suppress liberation 
movements and to maintain exploita- 
tive systems. The police of West 
Berlin, SDS says, are the marines of 
Vietnam. Spurred on by Vietnamese 
courage, they too have fought bravely. 


But where can they go? 


As Marxists they themselves do not 
believe that students can make a 
revolution. Obviously if a denouement 
is reached they will be smashed by 
the superior forces of the police. The 
policy of escalating confrontations can 
only produce change if the social basis 
for a mass movement exists. Such a 
movement is inconceivable in West 
Berlin. The peaceful demonstration of 
February 18 may be an attempt to 
find a way out, to develop some con- 
mon grounds with the citizenry of 
West Germany. But the task may well 
prove impossible. 


ADRIAN 
MITCHELL’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


My father died the other day and I 
would like to write about him. Be- 
cause I think of them together, this 
means also writing about my mother, 
who died several years ago. 


About a thousand people called her 
Kay, most of them people she helped 
at some time, for she was what chintzy 
villains call a “ do-gooder”. Nobody 
ever called her that to her face or in 
my family’s hearing; if they had, she’d 
have felt sorry for them. Both her 
brothers were killed in the First 
World War. She divided her life be- 
tween loving her family, bullying or 
laughing innumerable committees into 
action rather than talk, giving, plot- 
ting happiness for other people, and 
keeping up an exuberent correspon- 
dence with several hundred friends. 
She was not afraid of anyone. She was 
right. A Fabian near-pacifist, she en- 
couraged me to argue, assuming right- 
wing positions sometimes so that I 
was forced to fight and win the dis- 
cussion. 


She tried to hoist the whole world on 
her shoulders. After each of her first 
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two cancer operations, on her breasts, 
she seemed to clench her fists and 
double the energy with which she 
gave. She wasn’t interested in un- 
shared pleasure. 


After the second operation she ans- 
wered the door one day to a poor 
woman who she didn’t know. The 
woman asked where ‘the wise 
woman ” lived. My mother knew who 
she meant—a rich clairvoyant who 
lived down the road. Not trusting that 
particular witch, my mother asked 
what was wrong. The poor woman 
explained that her doctor had said 
she must have a breast removed. My 
mother said, but there’s nothing to 
that, look—and she took out the two 
rolled socks which she kept in her 
empty brassiere and threw them up 
into the sunlight and caught them. So 
the poor woman came in, drank tea, 
talked, forgot many fears, and went 
away knowing she had seen the wise 
woman. 


People called my father Jock. Face 
tanned from working in his garden, 
he survived the trenches of the First 
World War. He spoke very little. 
When he talked it was either very 
funny or very important. He only 
spoke to me about his war twice, and 
then briefly. In my teens I wrote a 
short, Owen-influenced poem about 
that war. My father read it, then told 
me of a friend who, during the lull 
between bombardments, fell to all 
fours and howled like an animal and 
was never cured. 


Usually he avoided company. There 
was something in other people which 
frightened him. He was right. At the 
seaside he would sit on the farthest- 
out rock and fish peacefully. When 
visitors called at our house he would 
generally disappear into his jungle of 
raspberry canes and lurk. 


Maybe there were twenty or thirty 
people in the world whose company 
he really enjoyed. They were lucky; 
he was a lovely man. Like Edward 
Lear, he was most at his ease with 
children, who instantly read, in the 
lines radiating from the corners of his 
eyes, that this was a man who under- 
stood their games and jokes. 


After my mother’s death, he was a 
desolated man. But then he re- 
married, very happily, light came back 
into his face as he learned to smile 
all over again. 


He was short and lean and had fan- 
tastic sprouting Scottish eyebrows. He 
was a research chemist, but that 
didn’t mean he only took an interest 
and pride in my brother’s scientific 
work. He let me see how glad he was 
that I wrote and I still! remember the 
stories he used to write for me and 
my brother. 


A year or so ago he was in London 
for the day. My father sometimes 
voted Tory, sometimes Liberal, but 
when he began to talk about Vietnam 
that day, his face became first red and 
then white with anger about the 
cruelty and stupidity of the war. I 
seldom saw him angry and never so 
angry as at that moment, a man of 
seventy, not much interested in poli- 
tics, all the grief of 1914-18 marching 
back into his mind. 


People sometimes talk as if the ideo- 
logical conflicts between generations 
have to be fought out bloodily, as if it 
is inevitable that children should 
grow to hate their parents. I don’t 
believe this. Our family was lucky: my 
brother and I were always free to 
choose for ourselves—knowing that, 
however odd our decisions, we were 
trusted and loved. We all loved one 
another and this love was never 
shadowed. 
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From besieged Saigon 
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been completely leveled from the fire 
set by ARVN troops. The US radio 
announced on the third day that in- 
telligence reports claimed An Quang 
Pagoda was being used as the head- 
quarters of the Front and that-troops 
were being sent in to clear the area. 
Since then the United Buddhist Coun- 
cil has sent a protest to the govern- 
ment to deny the charges, but the 
place has already been leveled and 
only the Pagoda stands, surrounded 
by rubble. Thich Thien Minh of the 
Buddhist Youth Institute said that 
though most of the monks had 
abandoned the Pagoda (including 
Thich Tri Quang) two older monks 
had remained throughout and could 
testify that the Front had not used 
the Pagoda at any time. Two people 
were found dead on their premises. 
They were an old man, father of a 
Buddhist refugee relief worker, and a 
woman who had been helping at the 
Pagoda—not Viet Cong, as claimed by 
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dentials to British Peace Committee, 84 Claver- 
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CONFLICT IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. Church 
House, Westminster. 13 March, 7.30 pm. 
Eduardo C. Mondlane, Frelimo; Humphrey 


Berkeley; K. L, Dube, ZAPU; Sir Dingle Foot, 
MP; Lord Collinson; Robert Resha, ANC (South 
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FOSTER MOTHER urgently wanted for Indian 
baby boy, 3 months. Box No 831. 


INDIVIDUALIST? Anarchists? New Individual- 
ists meet March 1, 8 pm, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
WCl. 


JOBS AND ACCOMODATION needed for Ameri- 
can Draft Resisters. Box No 829. 


JUMBLE (AND MONEY!) WANTED for London 
C100 debts. Ring SWI 3080. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator requires 
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‘CONTACT, a South African liberal fortnightly 


with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


PEACE PACKETS. £1 a year pays for automatic 
regular despatches of latest peace pamphlets, 
booklets, leaflets etc, from many organisations, 
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the government. 
The government has for a long time 
been keeping a 24-hour watch over 
the Pagoda, making it impossible for 
any subversive activity to take place. 
Asked about the people’s sentiment 
either in favour of or against the 
Front for its nation-wide attack, Thien 
Minh said that though he had not 
heard anything for the Front, he 
had heard nothing against them 
either. Rather, people say: ‘The 
Americans have destroyed my home, 
the government has burned my home, 
ete.” Thien Minh also said in reply to 
a question about the future that it will 
be a test of who can gain the confi- 
dence of the people: 
“The government is not succeed- 
ing in that respect because of its 
terrible inefficiency. This has been 
a shock to the people of Saigon. 
They realise not only that the 
government and the US cannot 
protect them but that they are do- 
ing most of the damage. On the 
other hand, the cadres of the Front 
are helping the people to clear up 
the rubble and helping them to 
build temporary shelters. Only this 
moming (February 6) the General 
Secretary of the lower House told 
me that his brother, who is an 
official of the Vietnamese Intelli- 
gence, was going round to inspect 


the damaged areas and actually 

witnessed the Viet Cong helping the 

people.” 
Bus-travelling between towns and 
cities is totally forbidden at present. 
For this reason food has been scarce 
and prices have soared. Gasoline is no 
longer sold either, so the street con- 
tinues to be deserted after the 
slackening of curfew. Today, the ninth 
day, it was lifted a little and is now 
from 5 pm - 8 am in Districts 1 and 2 
of the city. (Unfortunately-I am in 
District 3 so my curfew is still from 
2 pm - 8 am.) The streets, in fact the 
whole city, is devoid of civil law and 
order. Almost emptied of civilian 
traffic, the military dash about with 
machine guns and rifles clutched to 
their bosoms, ready to shoot at any 
suspicious looking people or action 
going on. I have almost been knocked 
off my Mobylette by two US military 
police jeeps coming from behind with 
terrific speed, the soldiers scream- 
ing and cursing at me to get out of 
their way, their guns lowered at me. 
I’ve seen this happen to others many 
times since the siege began. It used to 
happen before but never with such 
intensity. American GIs are in mortal 
terror because they cannot in all 
honesty tell the difference between 
the “ Viet Cong” and the Vietnamese 
civilians. 
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1 March, Friday 


BROMLEY, KENT. 7.45 pm. 14 Great Eims Road. 
Amphlett Micklewright, MA, on ‘‘ Does the Law 
Inhibit Free Speech? '’. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for World Peace followed by re- 
freshments & talk and discussion in Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martin's Lane, WC2. Mr 
David Scutt: ‘‘ The Politics of the Meek ’’, PAX. 


SWANSEA UNIVERSITY. Blood transfusion unit. 
Blood for the Red Cross Work in Vietnam. 
Evening debate. Swansea University Vietnam 
Protest Week, 


1-2 March, Fri-Sat 


LONDON NWI. 10 am to 9 pm. Co-operative 
Hall, 122 Kentish Town Road. Vietnam Photo- 
graphic Exhibition. Admission free. Camden 
Council for Peace in Vietnam. 


2 March, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 11 am. Lawrence Weston, Long Cross 
Shops. Door-to-door leafieting and loudhailer 
speaking on Vietnam. Bristol! Peace Action 
ttee. 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers wel- 
comed. Chris Shellard. 


EXETER. 2.30 to 4.30 pm. Princesshay, Open air 
meeting ‘‘ Vietnam is Your Responsibility ’’. 
Exeter ‘CND. 


LONDON W8, 3 pm. Israeli Embassy, 2 Palace 
Green (tube: High St Kensington). Demonstrate 
for release of Halil Toameh, secretary Arab 
Students Union of Hebrew University, Jerusa- 
lem; Self-determination to Palestinian Arabs; 
Abolition of Emergency Regulations. Ad Hoc 
Cttee of Israeli Students. 


SWANSEA UNIVERSITY. 1.30 pm. Dynevor 
School Hall, Swansea. Public Meeting: Dr M. 
Caldwell (authority on SE Asia from the Lon- 
don University School of African and Oriental 
Studies), NUM Speaker. Other local and 
national political figures including Gwynfor 
Evans. Followed by march through Swansea. 
Evening dramatic performances (Debates 
Chamber) by Muldoon’s Cartoon Archetypical 
Slogan Theatre plus folk singers. Proceeds of 
activities to Medical Aid for Vietnam. Swansea 
University Vietnam Protest Week. Details: 
Roger Trask, Students Union. 


WANSTEAD. 7 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Film show: ‘‘ Murder by Neglect ”’ 
Danilo Dotci's work in Sicily, ‘'' Mary 
McDowell’, the story of a young American 
Quaker during World War I. PPU, E10 & Ell 
group. 


2-3 March, Sat-Sun 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND. Meeting of European 
Sections, WRI, to discuss march against NATO 
and Warsaw Pact. Details: 01-360 3977. 


LEEDS. Sat 2 to 9 pm, Sun 10 am to 4 pm. 
‘‘ Prince of Wales’’, Bishopsgate Street. Quar- 
terly meeting Nat C100. 


3 March, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation '' Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


LONDON SW10, 1.45 pm. Paris-Pullman cinema, 
Drayton Gdns, Films from Cuba; incl ‘* Hanoi 
Tuesday 13’’ and composite documentary on 
Che Guevara. Tickets (mems 5s, non-mems 
7s 6d) in advance from: Cubacubana, 3le 
Crescent Grove, SW4, 


LONDON WS8. 3 pm. South Vietnamese Embassy, 
12 Victoria Road (off Kensington High Street 
opposite Kensington Park). Protest against the 
victimisation of Vietnamese Buddhists by the 
Saigon government. YCND. 


4 March, Monday 


LONDON W11. 7 pm, Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


5 March, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn Anarchists. 


6 March, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, Libertarian Peace Action and 
discussion. 


7 March, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfain lunch hour. 


HULL, 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘“ The 
Freedom Folk’ folksong, ballads, blues & 
poetry. . 


LEYTONSTONE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Elizabeth Minaur asks herself some 
questions. E10 & Ell group PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place, Talk & 
discussion on World Peace and Radical Social 
Change. ‘‘ The Power of Public Opinion " John 
Grigg, MA (Oxon), political journalist, The 
Guardian. 


9 March, Saturday 


LONDON E3. 7.45 pm, St Paul's Vicarage, Bow 
Common. Christian Anarchists. Peter Lumsden 
& Fr Andrew King, ‘‘ The death of God? "’. 


11 March, Monday 


LONDON WC1. 8 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Car- 
toon Archetypical Slogan Theatre. 


11-16 March, Mon-Sat 


STOP-IT CTTEE organising actions each day of 
week: Monday, demonstration in support of 
draft resisters at Downing St. Tuesday, pickets 
& leafleting of major centres of US industrial 
interests, Pan Am, American Trade Centre 
etc, Wednesday, University activity. Friday, 
actions at centres of war production i.e. Dow 
Chemicals. Saturday, actions at US bases and 
military offices etc. Details: March Project, 94 
Greencroft Gdns, NW6. 


14 March, Thursday 


LONDON WCI. 8 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. ‘' Resisting the American War" an 
evening with London Premier of ‘' My Name is 
Philip . . . I’m Classifled as a Deserter from 
the US Army ”’. Marc Ellington, American Draft 
Resister singing folk songs. Talk by Ben Birn- 
berg, of British Civil Liberties Union, on posi- 
tion of American draft resisters and deserters 
in Britain. Adm 5s. 
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Anti-social 
service 


We want to find people who 
have first hand experience of 
what makes the social worker’s 
role untenable (have you been 
disillusioned as schoolteacher 
or mental hospital nurse for 
example) and people who have 
been victims of Welfare State 
repression in Borstal, prison, 
mental hospital. If you fall into 
any of these categories we want 
to meet you with a view to 
mobilising resistance. 


Please write to: 


Catch-22, 275 Bethnal Green 
Road, E2. 


National Peace Couneil 
29 Great James Street, London WC1 


INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS LUNCH 


CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, 
WCl 


MARCH 15 12.30 to 2 pm 


SPEAKER: RONALD S. MALLONE 
‘NATIONAL POLITICS AND 
WORLD PEACE’ 


UNDER 35s 
CONFERENCE 


STRATFORD UPON AVON 
APRIL 5 to 7 


SUBJECT: ‘NONVIOLENCE AND 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC CHANGE’ 

Application Forms from above address 
a Ne | 
4 | renounce war and | will never |] 
® support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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MORE Gls 
PROTEST 


The army authorities at Fort Jackson 
in South Carolina are still having 
trouble with soldiers protesting 
against the Vietnam war. On February 
20 they again had to shut a base 
chapel to stop soldiers using it to 
meditate about the war. This time two 
soldiers turned up, both of whom may 
be charged as a result. 


The fall in numbers from the previous 
week, when 25 came to the first such 
demonstration, is the result of the 
treatment given to those who were 
arrested on that occasion, rather than 
of any change of heart. Three men are 
awaiting trial for ‘‘ misorderly con- 
duct”, one has been fined $90 and 
confined to base for 45 days. 


But a demonstration in the nearby 
town of Columbia was planned for 
last Sunday (how it went we don’t 
know yet). Sympathetic locals and 
students should make the soldiers less 
vulnerable, and so more were ex- 
pected to stick their necks out. 


Release chance 
less for pilots 


The chances for release of more 
Americans taken in Vietnam may 
have been ended by the way the 
American government has gone about 
trying to stop three pilots released 
last week talking to the press. 


The three pilots were handed over in 
Hanoi to Rev Daniel Berrigan, and 
Prof Howard Zinn, representing 
Americans opposed to the war. One of 
the conditions was that they should 
travel back to the US on a commercial 
flight. Otherwise, said the North 
Vietnamese, it could mean the end of 
prisoner releases. 


But when they got to Vientiane in 
Laos, they were given orders, from 
the White House, to fly to Washing- 
ton by military plane, which they did. 
On arrival they were placed in Beth- 
esda Naval Hospital for “ rest and re- 
cuperation ”. 

“The United States was afraid of 
what the pilots might say if they were 
allowed to see the press,” said Prof 
Zinn. In previous similar cases, prison- 
ers who on release were critical of US 
policy have undergone lengthy periods 
of “rest and recuperation ”, and have 
then refused to see the press. 


[EN es Ey Er 
Them or us ? 


One excuse that has often been ad- 
vanced for not attending civil dis- 
ohedience demonstrations is that 
arrests and fines put too much peace 
movement money into the coffers of 
the state which could be better spent 
elsewhere. 


A friend of mine has recently been 
caught for £55 10s as a result of such 
arrests. He is not a rich man and I 
have not the slightest doubt that, 
however pushed, he could not possibly 
have afforded £55 10s for the peace 
movement. 


There’s an intriguing question here, 
then. Who deserves more? And who 
gets it? 

Those who really believe that the 
priorities are wrong here will of 
course send more than £55 10s im- 
mediately to the Peace News Fund. 
Let all who judge paying such sums 
of money to the state as foolish, send 
theirs crashing into Peace News today! 
Those who sympathise with my friend, 
however, may like to write to me c/o 
Peace News offering to help pay his 


fines, 
BOB OVERY. 


Travellers 


Eric Lubbock’s Private Members Bill 
to make local authorities provide sites 
for gypsies and travellers is coming 
up in Parliament on March 1. But 
forty families of travellers camping 
on a disused airfield at Hornchurch 
have just been told by the Ministry of 
Defence that they will have to be gone 
by April—the excuse given is that 
their cattle are “ annoying residents ”’. 
“In fact there are only three calves,” 
said Grattan Puxon, secretary of the 
Gypsy Council. “ They’re building it 
up as if there were herds of cattle 
stampeding around the place.” 


Plans to resist are being made. The 
site has been in use for several years, 
and many of those on it have lived 
there all that time. 


““ What we want to do as soon as possi- 
ble is to get a couple of people to 
agree to come along and teach the 
children for a couple of hours in the 
evenings” explained Grattan. Any 
volunteers get in touch with him. 

Another group of travellers facing 


tales (continued) 


eviction even sooner are in a site off 
Woodford Bridge Road in nearby 
Redbridge, in outer London. They 
moved onto the site, which has been 
derelict for 20 years, after being fined 
for camping on the highway. The 
local council planned to evict them on 
Monday this week. 


However it agreed to give a week’s 
grace when the 10 year-old son of Joe 
Eastwood, head of the family, devel- 
oped pneumonia. Earlier the council 
had ignored the doctor’s recommenda- 
tion that the child should not be 
moved, because he had gastric flu. 
Redbridge Council has used as ‘its ex- 
cuse for shifting the seven caravans, 
the fact that a small part of the site is 
needed to build a Jewish youth club— 
in fact it has threatened the officers 
of the youth club with prosecution if 
the travellers are not shifted. 


This Monday is likely to be eviction 
day, though a further temporary re- 
prieve is possible (the sick child will 
certainly not be fit to be moved by 


RED SCARE 
AT SUSSEX 


What actually happened at Brighton 
last week after the teach-in on Viet- 
nam when Mr Beers, US Press 
Attache, got red paint thrown on him 
and his daughter resulting in two 
rustications, and a threatened student 
strike? 

Peter Drinkwater writes: Mr Beers 
had been playing the part of a kindly 
American who just happened to have 
the unenviable task of defending 
American policy before an informed 
audience. Compared with previous 
embassy officials I’ve heard, his per- 
formance at the teach-in was good— 
benevolent, smiling, almost apologetic. 
He conceded he didn’t expect the 
audience to agree with him, and that 
official statistics on Vietnam were 
often over-optimistic, contradictory, 
or mere guesswork, 


Afterwards he spent an hour having 
tea and waiting for police reinforce- 
ments to arrive. Outside a small group 
of students waited, loyally holding 
their meths-soaked American flag, 
ready to greet him. 

At last he started to go, by a side 
entrance. I was not near enough to 
see the actual paint-throwing incident 
but by the time I came up, Mr Beers 
had been rushed back inside, and the 
teach-in chairman was shouting, “ He 
knows you disagree with him; now 
please go away as he is very scared.” 


Later, he left in a police car, driving 
past the American flag, by now ablaze. 
The mask of good humour and demo- 
cratic debate on so vile a subject as 
America’s Vietnam policy had been 
torn aside. And what remained was a 
frightened man and his teenage 
daughter with a police escort, joining 
the growing ranks of apologists for 


Spanish anarchists 


A march in protest at the imprison- 
ment of anarchists by the Spanish and 
Belgian governments has been called 
for March 2, from Hyde Park Corner 
at 11 am, to the Spanish Embassy. 

Octavio Alberola is an Anarchist mili- 
tant who has been active in all the 
campaigns of the Liberation Youth 
Federation, which demands liberty 
for all Spanish political prisoners. He 
was arrested in Brussels on February 
8, and imprisoned in the Foret Prison. 


the US government who have—like 
their President—to travel in constant 
fear. 

The worrying aspect for pacifists, who 
delieve in the efficacy of non-violent 
direct action, is whether this kind of 
preplanned demonstration constitutes 
justified anger and concern, or hooli- 
ganism. I suspect the borderline is 
very narrow indeed. 

Those responsible, termed “a ragged 
group of unkept agitator types” 
(which may be factually accurate, but 
is intended not so much to describe 
as to label and dismiss), are only the 
tip of an iceberg of dissent and op- 
position to the US and its Vietnam 
war. The form of dissent chosen is 
becoming increasingly vocal and mili- 
tant. 


British Dow 
leafleted 


Students from Cambridge University 
visited the Dow factory in King’s 
Lynn last Wednesday to distribute 
leaflets about US Dow’s napalm pro- 
duction to workers. 

The British factory does not produce 
napalm, but the management re- 
arranged the shift system for the day 
so that few workers were entering 
and leaving the factory while the 
students picketed. This was done, said 
the management, to save their work- 
ers from ‘“ embarrassment”. 


Ash Wednesday 


Ash Wednesday, February 28, in Cam- 
bridge will see a service of Reconcili- 
ation and Intercession by Americans 
at 'the USAF cemetery at Madingley. 
Led by two American clergymen from 
the University, demonstrators from 
Americans in Cambridge Against the 
War in Vietnam will march two miles 
to the place where USAF pilots killed 
in Europe in the Second World War 
are buried. On a day for repentance 
and forgiveness, they suggest that 
their service will mark a “ poignant 
contrast” between the men who died 
“ for what we all believe in” and the 
men dying “so pointlessly ” in Viet- 
nam. 


then, and Redbridge Council might 
fight shy of the adverse publicity that 
an attempted eviction will mean until 
he is better). 


‘“What is needed is a list of phone 
numbers of people who can get along 
in a hurry if anything comes up,” said 
Grattan. He can be contacted at 14 
Prince’s Avenue. London NW3, 349 
9427. Otherwise phone Kevin McGrath 
paces News, TER 4473, or Harlow 


FREEDOM RAID 


Freedom Press in Fulham, publishers 
of ithe weekly anarchist paper 
Freedom, was raided ‘by police ‘last 
Tuesday. They were looking for “ ex- 
plosive substances ”. 


In a rather hurt press statement 
issued later, an anarchist spokes- 
woman said, “No explanation was 
given of the reason why ‘they should 
expect ‘to find anything more explos- 
ive on the premises than the written 
word. In fact, after 30 minutes, they 
left empty-handed without even a 
pamphlet.” 

Other anarchists were raided on ‘the 
same day. The police were apparently 
concerned about a possible bomb- 
attack on the Greek Embassy in 
London. They were looking for poten- 
tial hide-outs of the “First of May 
Group” which claims responsibility 
for ‘tthe US Embassy machine-gun 
incident last year. 


No entry for NLF? 


Richard Matthews writes: Will the 
Home Office allow the National Liber- 
ation Front students from Paris and 
Prague to enter Britain over the week- 
end March 2 and 3? Will British 
students ge able to “hear the other 
side” in the Vietnam war? 


These are the basic questions involved 
in the decision by senior London 
School of Economics students to stage 
a Vietnam conference in London. Invi- 
tations have been sent out by Peter 
Watherston, Alex Finer and Harry 
Pincus of LSE, and Students’ Union 
presidents who have already given 
support are Jack Straw (Leeds), 
Charles Wright (Birmingham) and 
Graham Searle (King’s College, 
London). 


The organisers have asked a delega- 
tion of three NLF students from 
Prague and three from the Union 
Etudiants Vietnamienne en France 
which is non-NLF. In the past, of 
course, the Home Office has refused 
to allow NLF members to enter 
Britain on the grounds that they are 
a danger to national security. 


CHURCH visits Dean 


Members of CHURCH and the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation last Sunday 
visited the Dean of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, who will be blessing the 
Navy’s fourth Polaris submarine to be 
launched on March 15. When pressed 
the Dean, who lives in the college, 
said that he would be blessing the 
sailors rather than the ship—but that 
he will not be making this distinction 
at the (undeniably blasphemous) 
ceremony. 


Welcome Del!! 


Greetings to Del Foley who came out 
of jail last week after serving his term 
for the Greek Embassy invasion. One 
down and two to go... 
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